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Keep:ng count 
of calls handled 
da'ly means keep 
ing informed on 
trafhe tendencies 
—keeping ahead 
of service require. 
ments 


ad 


Counters—attached tothe 

key boards—enable you to 

take periodic counts, give 

you data for forehanded 

management and show 

pree- Jou the volume handled 
y each operator. 


Send for bookie: 
Veeder Mtg. Co., 11 Sargeant $t., Hartford, Conn. 


EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS 
lead the 


world 
in anchor sales. 
WHY? 


EVERSTICK 

Anchor Ce. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
U.S.A. 





PEIRCE 
TRANSPOSITION 
BRACKETS 


the original transposi- 
tion brackets. Standard 
for telephone service. 
Made in several styles 
embracing every re- 
quirement. 


Ask your jobber. 


HUBBARD & CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The hardware makes the line 
> Hubbardjmakes the hardware 





Telephone Wire 
Galvanized Iron 
Telephone Wire 
| AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
PHILLIPSDALE, R. |. 
¢ cHicaco—t 12 W. 


Telephone Cables 
ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 
Siemens-Martin and 
High Strength 
W. Adams St. 
CINCINNATI —Tradion Building 
NEW YORK—233 Broadway 


Hard Drawn Copper 
S&S, | 
- Strands 
sOsTON ire Federal St. 


ee et oe ee 


for Drop Wires 

Easier, quicker and less expensive to install 

because it makes no difference at what angle 

the drop wire approaches—the C-B Knob pro- 

vides a flexible and self-adjusting support. 
Used by many leading telephone companies. 


Made in both single and double grooves. 


National 


TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO 


S!iIO0OQ SUPERIOR AVE., CLEVELAND, O 


Use the FRANKEL DUALCLIP 
with or without the pin 





No. 2528 
Patented June 27-'16 


The DUALCLIP is extremely handy because of its 
adaptability to different uses. 
The hardened steel pin is removable and when re- 

laced holds rigidly. With the pin attached, the 
DUALCLIP i is used for testing on insulated wires. 
Remove the pin and you have an ideal clip for use 
around binding posts, spark plugs, etc. 

Order from your supply house 
Booklet on request 


RSorTHE BEST ons 


RANKEL 


(ofel hl tenre)-aGom om me 








American Steel & Wire Co.’s 


W&M 
Too 
elegraph 
Wire 


Strand —sree. wins 
Pole Steps 


Descriptive literature—free 
American Steel & Wire 


Chi 
New York Company 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 
NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 


120 Breedaay, Rew Yerk 
1844 Semel Street, Teleds, Obie 
Rhalte Butldieg, Sov Frees tzee 


Manufacturers of 


Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 
We carry large stocks of round singles, 
square singles, two, three, four, six 
and nine duct, in standard and short 
lengths, splits, mitres and bends 
Service and Quality Guaranteed 

THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 

BRAZIL, INDIANA 


THE 
<THIMPULEYE=> 


will save 5 to 10 
minutes attach- 
ing your guys. 
You get it free 
with 


MATTHEWS 
SCRULIX ANCHORS 


W. N. MATTHEWS & BRO., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 























The Most Dependable and 
Economical Way to Do 
Sour ‘Ringing 


is with the 


LEICH Frequency Converter 


Ring all your telephones at a cost of 30 to 75 cents per month. 


Free From All Patent Infringements 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories ‘ 





““7-A Frequency 
Converter’’ GENOA, ILLINOIS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC S' PPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans POST GLOVER ELECTRIC Co. Spokane, Wash. 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. Cincinnati, Ohio B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 

















All Prices on Victor Batteries Revised June 10th, 1921 
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ne OUR EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLE 
GALVANIZED WIRE INSURES 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
TE caRBON pRoDUES LmmeST LiFe 
nares coon LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP 


It’s easy to determine, TEST IT. 

As wire will test best, so also 
will it last best and give better 
satisfaction while it lasts. 

We guarantee our wire to con- 
form with all standard specifica- 
tions as well as to be satisfactory 
to the purchaser. 


IT’S THE ONE BEST PROVEN 
BY TEST—7RY IT. 

Handled by most representative 
jobbers and supply houses. 


Write for samples, test and 
© mupare. 





SPECIAL LOCK NUT BINDING POSTS—NO EXTRA CHARGE 


“VICTOR” | 
TELEPHONE BATTERIES 


**SERVICE AT LESS COST”’ 


Every One a Guaranteed Battery 


The CARBON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Dry Batteries and Carbon Products 
LANCASTER, OHIO 











INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, MUNCIE, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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Telephone men 
will be interested in 
some of the indus- 

trial statistics compiled by the government 
Like 


the Toonerville trolley, the census figures 


census bureau and just made public. 


are more or less behind-hand—for in- 
stance, the bureau's compilation is only up 
to 1919—but for purposes of comparison 
they have considerable value. 

In the reports on the manufacturing of 
electrical machinery and apparatus, it ap- 
pears that in 1919 telephone apparatus to 
$46,340,000 


whereas in 1914 the output amounted only 


the value of was produced, 

to $22,816,000—showing a gain for 1919 of 
more than a 100 per cent. 
* K * * 

The 1914-1919 


world war, and, of course, a part of this 


period of covered the 
tremendous increase in telephone equip- 
ment may be traced to the needs of the 
government to supply the signal corps, and 
to other aftermaths of the war. 

The increase reported, however, is re- 
markable, and it is altogether likely that 
the completed figures for 1920 will indi- 
cate another material gain, for a vast 
amount of American telephone manufac- 
tures has gone abroad since 1919 to repair 
wrought in the 


the destruction war- 


stricken countries. And vaster shipments 
will be made in the future as soon as ex- 
change and foreign trading conditions be- 
come settled, for there is nothing foreign 
countries need more from America—aside 
from food products—than American tele- 
phone apparatus. 

The entire world looks to the United 


States not only for the most efficient tele- 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


phene equipment, but for the most ad- 


vanced telephone methods and _ practice. 
The frequent arrival on our shores of for- 


cign government representatives seeking 
information along these lines proves that 
conclusively. 
ok 

The remarkable growth of the electrical 
industry as a whole is shown in the sum- 
inary of the census bulletin, which states 
that in 1914 the total value of electrical 
machinery and apparatus produced was 
$359, 432,000, while in 1919 it reached the 


colossal sum of $1,014,373,000. Appara- 
tus for radio operations increased nearly 
500 per cent in 1919. 

k *« * 
. It usually takes a disaster to make us 
When 


average 


appreciate our blessings. every- 


thing is lovely, the man goes 
gaily on his way convinced that his good 
fortune is simply his rightful due. He 
comes to believe he has the good things 
of life because he deserves them. Then 
along comes a jolt of hard luck; he be- 
comes more humble, and begins to appre- 
ciate fully what he used to accept as a 
matter of course. 

this Fowler 


“Do 


Manifesting spirit, the 


(Colo.) Tribune asks its readers: 
we rightfully appreciate our public utili- 
ties?” Its editorial indicates the belief 
that people generally do not realize and 
appreciate the service of utility companies 
in ordinary times, and proceeds to read 
the public a lesson which is based on good 


sense. 


As will he re 
called, a disastrous 


Hood wrought great 
loss of life and property damage in Colo- 
rado a few weeks ago, and deprived many 
communities of utility service for a time. 

The Fowler editor points out that peo- 
ple become so used to the use of the tele- 
pnone, electric current and railroads that 
they do not appreciate them until disaster 
puts them out of commission. He also 
paid a high tribute to the hard-working 
telephone men who toiled in hardship and 
danger to restore order so the public 
would again have the use of the telephone 
lines. 

After summing up the faithful service 
of the telephone, electric and other utility 
companies in the time of calamity, the 
Fowler editor ends his timely little ser- 
mon as follows: 

“It's mighty convenient to have the ever- 
ready telephone, connecting us with the 
outside world; and it seemed mighty good 
to see through trains roll into Fowler last 
East West—the 


two weeks; 


Saturday from the and 


first in more than and it’s 
good again to hear the hum of the elec- 
tric motor and enjoy the lights. 

“So while we rejoice in again enjoying 
these public utilities, let us not forget the 
that 


that we might thus be blessed. 


sacrifices have been made in order 


Hereafter, 
if Central doesn’t say ‘Number, please?’ 
as soon as we take down the receiver; or 
if the train happens to be ten minutes late 
into Fowler; or if the lights occasionally 
flicker, or the current be shut off for a 
few minutes or half an hour, we're going 
and remember that it’s 


to keep sweet 


barely possible the other fellow is having 


troubles also. 
“See the point?” 





14 


Citizens of Indiana have always con- 
tended that the Hoosier state needn't take 
a back seat for any section of the country, 
and they have just cause for their state 
pride. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
hear that Indiana telephone men claim that 
their state has the most complete telephone 
development of any state in the Union. 
Facts to back up this statement are fur- 
nished by the Indiana Public Utility As- 
sociation, which has issued a _ historical 
pamphlet telling the story of the telephone 
in that state. 

Twenty years ago there were fewer 
than 20,000 telephones in Indiana, while 
now there are more than 500,000, which, 
roughly, means one for every six people 
in the state. This would figure nearly one 
telephone to each household. 

The larger cities of the country have 
been surveyed and placed in order of tele- 
phone development. This places Indian- 


apolis second in the country, San Fran- 


TELEPHONY 


cisco being first and Boston second, ac- 
cording to the Indiana association's fig- 
The companies are 
credited with having about 320,000 tele- 


phones and the Bell organization 180,000. 


ures. Independent 


Interchange of service gives the Indiana 
telephone subscriber practically 100 per 


cent universal service, throughout the 
state. 

A concrete idea of the magnitude of the 
industry is obtained from the fact that 
the state taxing board places a valuation 
of a trifle under $43,000,000 on the tele- 
phone property in the state. 

Indiana telephone men are wide awake 
and progressive. They know their busi- 
ness and are to be congratulated on the 
enviable record they are making. 

x * * 

In Mr. Paxton’s first TELEPHONY article 
on individual efficiency he. presents the 
opinion that three out of every four men 


above 30 are working at tasks they are 
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not fitted for and at which they can never 
be really successful. 
When 


Washington, we are tempted to believe 


we observe the Congress at 


this to be the truth. Not only are most 
congressmen past 30 years old, but few 
of them seem to be able or inclined to do 
the job they ought to do. At least they 
take ten times as long to accomplish any- 


thing as they should take. 
* * * * 


“ 


The slogan “Nineteen-twenty-one will 
reward fighters” was proved true, at least 
in the cases of Dempsey and Carpentier 
at Jersey City, for they pulled down a half 
million for their 20-minute scrap. 

“Nineteen- 
The 


nien who are doing the most growling 


A better motto would be 


twenty-one will reward workers.” 
about dull times are usually the ones who 
Those who 


hard aren't 


are simply drifting along. 


are working and_ hustling 


kicking much about poor business. 


Work— What Are You Doing With It? 


The Best Thing Any One of Us Can Do Is to Get Down and Study 
Our Jobs—Find Out What It Is and Understand Just How It Relates to 


the Big Idea of Furnishing Telephone Service—Second Artic:e of Series 
By J. C. Paxton 


Assistant General Manager, Associated Telephone Cos., Sherman, Texas 


Most of us have heard the story of the 
man who showed up at a machine shop 
one day and applied for a job. He told 
the foreman that he was an experienced 
mechanic, having worked several 
at Ford’s plant. 

As good mechanics were scarce the 
foreman hired him and put him to work 
at a certain machine. After he ruined 
several pieces of work he was changed 
to another machine where he did even 
worse, displaying an absolute ignorance 
of the first principles of machinery. 

Finally the foreman lost his patience 
and said to him: “I thought you told me 
you were an experienced mechanic?” 

The man replied: “Sure, I was a ma- 
chinist at Ford’s three years.” 

“What did you do there?” 
foreman. 

“Me? I put in bolt No. 28.” 

In every department of the telephone 
business there are those of us who are 
simply “Putting in bolt No. 28.” We are 
doing a certain routine work every day, 
but without knowing what it is for, or 
its relation to the rest of the business. 

Before any of us can make much prog- 
ress at increasing our efficiency, we must 
get down and do a little straight thinking 
—and the first thing we must think about 
is our job. 


years 


asked the 


What are we supposed to do? We are 
not employed by our particular compan- 
ies on account of our good looks, though 
I'll admit having seen some _ telephone 
employes who were extremely ornamen- 








Virtue by itself is not enough, or any- 
thing like enough. Strength must be 
added to it and determination to use 
that strength. The good man who is 
ineffective is not able to make his good- 
ness of much account to the people as 
a whole. No matter how much a man 
hears the word, small credit is attached 
to him if he fails to be a doer also; and 
in serving the Lord he must remember 
that he needs avoid sloth in his busi- 
ness as well as cultivate fervency of 
spirit—Theodore Roosevelt. 








tal. We are employed because the com- 
pany needs someone to do a certain kind 
of work—and they think we can do it. 

When we first started to work, some- 
one told us to hang our coat and hat 
“there,” and come ‘here” and do “this.” 

“This” may have been digging a nice 


round hole in the ground, or extracting 
a dollar from a patron, or stringing the 
clothes-line for two ladies, or any of a 
few hundred other things commonly done 
in our business. Whatever “this” was, 
we went after it, and by dint of main 
strength and awkwardness we finally 
reached a point where we could stop and 
survey the wreck: of matter. 

Then our instructor taught us a few 
more tricks and we practiced these until 
we could do them fairly well. Finally, 
we were pronounced broken to harness, 
and left to shift for ourselves at our 
particular job. 

What are we being paid for? If we 
went into any exchange, lined up all the 
employes, and asked them this question, 
they would probably answer: ‘We are 
paid for working.” 

If we insisted, “Just what kind «f 
work? Just what are you paid to do’.” 
we would hear someone say: “I am pad 
to dig this hole,” and another, “I am paid 
to make this connection,” and another, “I 
am paid to post these bills.” 

I don’t think any man was ever paid 
by a telephone company to dig a hole. I 
don’t think any girl was ever paid to 
make a telephone connection. I don't 
think anyone was ever paid to post up 4 
lot of bills. They may have thought they 








} 
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were being paid to do these things, but 
they were not. 

lf you think you can get real money 
from a telephone company by digging 


holes, try it out. I know a telephone 
man who dug quite a lot of holes—nice, 
round, deep holes. He claimed that he 
dug more of them in a day than any 
other man had ever done, and he may 
have been rtght. But, he didn’t get any 
money from the company for digging 
them. Instead, he was “canned”—the 
holes he dug were for fence posts around 
his lot. 

No telephone company ever paid out 
its money for digging holes. If it did, 
every man in town would nice 
shady spot and proceed to dig a few. 
However, any telephone company will 
pay out good money to have a particular 
hole dug at a particular spot. The hole 
is a secondary consideration. The main 
idea is that in order to furnish service a 
telephone line must be run out that way 
—and the hole is needed to complete that 
line. 

And so, I repeat. No telephone em- 
plove was ever paid to dig holes, or 
answer calls, or post bills, or to do any- 
thing else, as an end in itself. We are 
paid to do particular jobs, because these 
jobs form a necessary part of the great 
chain of furnishing telephone service. 
What we are doing is in itself worth 
little or nothing. It becomes valuable in 
proportion as it fits into the great chain 
of rendering telephone service. 

Most of us seem to overlook this fact. 
All of us will overlook it unless we stop 
and think. How many of us really know 
what we are doing? 

There are bookkeepers busy entering 
up long columns of figures who have not 
the faintest idea what those figures really 
represent. There are operators and chief 
operators who never know why peg- 
ounts are kept or what use to make of 


select a 








Just what is 
your Job? 


‘ust What Kind of Work Do You Do and What Are You 


Paid to Do? 


hem. There are plant men busy digging 
holes, setting poles and stringing wire, 
but with no idea of what the line is 
intended for. 

\s long as we do not really understand 
what we are working at, there will al- 
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ways be a great waste of time and ener- 
gv. How many books have been wrongly 
kept and needlessly kept because the one 
working on them did not know what they 
were intended for? How times 


many 








‘} 
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Find Out What Your Job Really Consists of and How It 
Relates to the Idea of Furnishing Telephone Service. 


constructed be- 
cause the plant man did not know what 
they were being built for? many 
switchboards have messed up 
cause the wire chief did not know what 


have lines been wrongly 


How 


been be- 


he was doing? How times havc 


bad 


many 


operating methods been used ard 

good ones overlooked because the oper- 

ating force did not understand them? 
What doing ? 


usually passed along to us by someone 


are we Our work is 
else: we perform certain operations and 
then turn the job over to the next work- 


er. Some of us become regular machines, 


grinding out in a mechanical manner 
whatever work is given us, but with 
about as much real understanding of 


what we are doing as a machine would 
have. 

This failing is not limited to any one 
business. We 
foreman, 


class of workers in our 
have linemen, trouble-shooters, 
operators, supervisors, bookkeepers, man- 
agers, telephone executives, workers of 
every kind, who do not really understand 
what they are trying to do and, because 
of their lack of understanding, are using 


inefficient and wasteful methods which 
are hurting both them- 
selves and the business. 


The best thing any of 
us can do is to get down 
and study our jobs. First: 
Find what our job 
really of, what 
we are supposed to do. 
If there is any doubt in 
our minds on this score 
we should go to our im- 
mediate superior and find 
out just what line of 
work we are supposed to 
handle and just what va- 
rious tasks fall under it. When we 
once know what our job really consists 
of we will have our starting place. 

The next thing we want to do is to un- 
derstand just how our job relates to the 
big idea of furnishing telephone service. 


out 
consists 


SF 


\ 
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If we once get that idea well in mind, it 
will keep us from going astray. 

If we are that 
our job is to put in telephones at a rea- 


installers and realize 
sonable cost, so they will give the best 
and be convenient to the 
patron, we will not be apt to mar up a 
new house with messy construction, nor 


service most 


to leave a faulty line, nor 
needlessly extrava- 
An 
will apt 
to cut a patron off short 
realizes that 
job is to give service and 


to be 
gant in putting it in. 
operator not be 


if she her 


not simply to answer sig- 


\ \ nals. 
NQ Next we want to figure 
out what we are doing 


and why we are doing it. 
A good way is to take a 
sheet of blank paper and 
put down on it every different thing that 
we do and after each item write a big 
question mark. 

Why do we do that thing? 
the use of it? 


What is 
Who does it go to after 


we have finished with it? Is it neces- 


sary? Is it needed to complete something 
else? Would something else do better? 
If we were running the business our- 


selves, would we do this thing and would 
we do it in this particular way? 

If we can’t figure these things out for 
ourselves, we should go and ask our boss 
about them. If he is any boss at all, he'll 
be glad to answer these questions and help 
us work these things out. If he won't, 
well, he won’t remain “boss” long. Some- 
one else will get his job. 

If our job is to work on a number of 
different things, on 
trouble-shooter, lineman, wire chief, chief 


such a job as a 
operator, commercial worker or manages, 
we should figure out just how we are 
spending our time. 

A good way to do this is to take a 
sheet of blank paper, draw a number of 
lines across it and let each column stand 
for a certain period of time, so that the 
whole sheet will represent a day’s work 
and each column will represent a period 
of 15 minutes, or 30 minutes, or what- 
ever time we Then in each 
column we can put what we are 
doing in that time. It will be somewhat 
like a time-card, only more in detail. 

By keeping a sheet like this for several 
days we will have a record of how we 
are spending our time. Remember that 
this is for our own information and that 
no one else need ever see it. Let’s be 
honest with ourselves! If we are killing 
time, put it down, “killing time.” If we 
are doing a certain thing, put it down 
that way. 


choose. 
down 


What we want to do is to find out just 
how we are snending our time so that we 
will be able to use it more efficiently in 
the future. 

(Concluded on page 22.) 


Utility Cultivation of Good Will 


Making Good Will for Public Utilities Is A Very Simple Matter—It’s Just 
Being Friendly—But In Order to Make Friends One Must Go 60 Per Cent 
of the Way—An Interesting Story of Good Will Building—Final Installment 


By W. S. Vivian 


Manager, Department of Service and Traffic Develotment, Automatic Electric Co. 


There is still another way of 
the story. 


telling 
In any branch of the utility 
business, it is no difficult mater to pre- 
pare a popular lecture or address which, 
accompanied by a demonstration, will 
thoroughly interest any audience. 

It so happened that the Automatic 
Electric Co. installed its equipment for 
the Keystone Telephone Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., during the past year and 
the writer was privileged to assist officials 
of the Keystone company in an educa- 
tional program. Engagements were se- 
cured with business and commercial or- 
ganizations, business colieges, high 
schools, churches, etc., at such times as 
would be convenient with them for a lec- 
ture and demonstration. We 
provide suitable equipment for demon- 
strating purposes and the address or lec- 
ture for the occasion and the entire pro- 
ceeding was to be on an 
basis. Nothing 


were to 


educational 
throughout the entire 
program was to be said or done that 
suggested the commercial. 

Krom January 1, to May 1, of this 
year, 100 addresses 
total of 35,000 persons. 


made to a 
These were giv- 
en to groups with as small an attend- 
ance as 18 and with as many as 1,800. 
Our average for the entire campaign was 
350. It was estimated that, on the aver- 
age, each of these persons went out and 
told others, so that we probably reached 
at least 200,000 persons during the cam- 
paign. 

During this period, we had plenty of 
opportunity to 


were 


observe how eager the 
people were to know about the telephone 
which they 
daily. 


used over and over again 
The average telephone patron has 
a telephone in his residence or place of 
business which he uses—but of the op- 
erations that are necessary to establish 
telephone connections, they know noth- 
ing. They know little if anything of the 
history or the magnitude of the tele- 
phone industry. 

One who was closely associated with 
the writer in his work in Philadelphia, 
expressed his opinion of the value of 
that campaign in the following language: 


The commercial value of the lecture and 
demonstration campaign, covering a_pe- 
riod prior to the cutover on May 14, 1921, 
has impressed me as wonderfully effective 
and beyond the direct channel of commer- 
cialism, as it reached far into the educa- 
tional nath for better service to the sub- 
scribers. 

First, the eager manner of those assem- 


bled to gain knowledge for a more intel- 


ligent use ot tre telephone than they have 
heretofore been able to get, carries with 
it a very important meaning to telephone 
companies everywhere, since it is the most 
ettective method that could be employed 
to teach the correct use of the telephone 
and at the same time entertain your au- 
dience. 

In the high schools and business col- 
leges of Philadelphia, the teachers, as well 
as the students, were enthusiastic in what 
they considered a new era on the part of 
the telephone company to give inside infor- 
mation on the use of the telephone. Many 
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Men who have become famous and 
successful in all walks of life have de- 
veloped their sense of initiative to the 
same extent they have gained knowl- 
edge and then, what is most important, 
have applied that quality to real prob- 
lems of life. Without this too uncom- 
mon quality, developed as it should, 
many daily tasks and problems become 
complex, difficult, onerous and common- 
tlace. But, these difficult tasks be- 
come easier to the individual showing 
initiative, because he or she leaves the 
teaten path and finds a better solution, 
ga_ning at the end of the day a reward 
of sheer personal happiness at having 
accompl'shed something worth while 
in spite of all obstacles—Thomas E. 
Wilson. 








teachers of the science classes were so 
impressed that they expressed a desire to 
know if a set of subjects applicable to 
the telephone, could not be arranged that 
would enable them to teach the student 
body in mechanics and electricity in bet- 
ter form than they now have. 

At many of the meetings of business 
men’s associations and some of the col- 
leges, we would find persons from distant 
cities and towns in this country and in 
Europe where they used automatic serv- 
ice, and in each case the sentiment voiced 
by those present was in high favor of the 
quality of service rendered. 

1 have personally found that the infor- 
mation offered it our “set talk” of the 
development and growth of the telephone 
trafic of recent years, to be of great value 
to the public, and it will be of much com- 
mercial value to any telephone company 
that passes it on to the public. 

Telephone service has entered into the 
commercial and social life of humanity, 
until today it covers every hour of the 24 
hours each day. Therefore, a keener sense 
of appreciation on the part of those whose 
duty it is to give this service, will make 
the service a greater pleasure to those 
whose duty it is to use it. 


To illustrate how 
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eager the people 


were due 

Catholic 
boys’ high school. The principal was very 
courteous and pleasant. 


were to hear this story, we 


to appear one morning at a 
Before we went 
into the assembly hall, he advised me to 
be sure to bring my talk to a close five 
minutes to the hour; so about seven min- 
utes to the hour, the talk and demonstra- 
ticn was brought to a close. During the 
talk of about 40 minutes’ duration, the 
boys gave the closest possible attention. 

Expecting that our work was over, the 
writer was greatly surprised to have the 
principal invite him to remain throughout 
the morning period. He stated that it 
was one of the best things that had ever 
come to his school, so from 10 o'clock 


until 12:30, he sent those classes back 





for a 15-minute 
demonstration. He then told 
other principals of Catholic schools in 
the city, so that shortly invitations were 
received for us to appear before them. 
At another time, we were in one of 
the finest boys’ high schools in the East. 
The place and the procedure were such 
that those who were there that morning 
would remember it for many a day. At 
five minutes to 


—one class at a time 
close-up 


student or- 
50 pieces took 
their places, and began to play a spirited 
march—and then in an organized man- 


nine, the 
chestra, of some 40 or 


ner, 1,250 young men marched in through 
the various doors. 

When every boy had reached his po- 
sition in the room, the principal stepped 
forward and _= said: 


“Good morning, 
boys.” Then there sounded a great re- 
sponse from those 1,250 boys: “Good 


morning, Mr. Pyle.” 

The buglers played “to the colors,” 
and the color bearers marched in with 
everybody standing at attention, and 
placed the colors in the standard on the 
platform. Immediately, the orchestra 
played the “Star Spangled Banner” and 
at its conclusion, the great audience took 
their seats. 

This was followed by the principal 
reading a chapter out of the Bible 
which was followed by a few weil-chos 
en words of admonition; then they al 
engaged in a rousing song, after whic! 
the writer was introduced. 

For a period of 40 minutes, with th 
assistance of two young women opera 
tors and a young man, he gave the ad 
dress and demonstration, during whic 
they were told of the origin, growth an 
development of the telephone, of its pre: 


ent magnitude; of what it was doin 
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They were told 
of the new automatic system, and what 


in their particular city. 


it would mean when 
This 
a demonstration 
pated. 


to them put into 
then followed by 


in which they partici- 


operation. was 


We were given a splendid ovation at 
the conclusion and the principal, before 
dismissing, turned .and asked: “When 
can you come back and give us the same 
thing over?” 

Then he informed us that he had 1,250 
other young men; that the group which 
had been in front of us that morning 
was only half of his school. One week 
later, returned and gave the same 
thing to the other half of the school. - 
Similar experiences were had in many 
of the high schools where we went. 


we 


In the business colleges, depending up- 
on their schedule and the availability of 
the assembly hall, we gave anywhere 
from one address to as many as six or 
seven. In every case, the principals of 
these colleges stated that our 
lecture was of great value to these young 
men and women who were preparing to 
out into the business world. For 


example, the director of on —_ 


business 
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colleges, wrote: 






rhe MA, W. 
f ofr stedent 
4, Friday eve- 


a 

We appreciage he talk 
S. Vivian madé to the me 
electrical engineering soci 
ning, May 6. 

We feel that this talk was-Worth 
ot ov iven? 
beca; it 
etter undegSfanding and 
appreciation th@ atitomatic telephone 
and its possiljilitie We have had very 
few talks which were so interesting and 
instructive as this one, and we want to 

thank you all for your efforts. 


We appeared hefore business men’s 
organizations, the meetings of which cus- 
tomarily adjourned at certain fixed 
hours. Our usual experience was that 
they waived the hour of adjournment and 
stayed for a half-hour or hour longer. 
It was the first time in almost every 
case that they had received any real 
information about the telephone. As a 
result, they will place a higher value on 
the telephone than before. 

One evening we appeared before a 
large electrical association with an at- 
tendance of about 400 and the following 
day we received a letter as follows: 


Permit me to convey the thanks of our 
state organization for your very excellent 
talk last night, and for the clear, concise, 
practical demonstration you gave us of the 
operation of the automatic telephone. We 
were especially interested in your com- 
ments on the gradual growth and in- 
creasing interest in the automatic feature 
of central station equipments. 

I feel that you are to be especially con- 
gratulated on the way you held your au- 
dience, for the reason that your talk had 
to start somewhat later than we had an- 
ticipated; also for the reason that while 
the exit elevators were quite near the 
audience, with quite a little unavoidable 
disturbance, you, nevertheless, had no 
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apparent difficulty in holding the undivid- 
ed attention of your audience. 

Adding my, personal thanks for the en- 
tertainment and assistance you rendered us 
last evening, | beg to remain. 


We appeared in churches speaking to 
mixed groups of men and women. We 
found the same interest there, and they 
in turn bound to be better 
scribers'and have a more intelligent un- 
derstanding of how to use the telephone 
and what to expect from 


are sub- 


its 
It is the exception rather than the rule 
for telephone companies to spend much 


use 


time or expense in educating the private 
branch that she 
may have, not only a clear understand- 
ing of how to handle the incoming and 
the outgoing and the interdepartmental 
calls on her particular switchboard, but 


exchange operator, so 


also a clear vision of the workings of the 
telephone company, as well as the inner- 
most workings of her own company. 
In Philadelphia, there are some 1,500 
1,600 private branch exchanges. In 
order that the operators of those boards 
might understand the new automatic sys- 
tem which installed, un- 
dertook to invite them to the telephone 
office where there would oppor- 
tunity to explain the work. Philadel- 
phia being a competitive point, there be- 
ing tywo-telephone companies in operation 
ere, made it somewhat more difficult 


or 


was being we 


be 










“than it would have been had there been 


no competition. 

A large majority of these young wo- 
men had had no telephone experience 
or training other than what they had re- 
ceived at their private branch board, 
while a few had had previous experi- 
ence with gither one or the other of the 
operating companies. Therefore, our 
plans were very carefully worked out 
and when ready, the work was started. 

Our plan was simple, yet effective. The 
Keystone Telephone Co. had a force of 
ten young ladies who for some consider- 
able time previous had been acting as 
demonstrators, i. e., they had been call- 
ing upon subscribers of the Keystone 
Telephone Co. and explaining to them 
how the dial would be operated on their 
new automatic telephone. 

In this group, there were two or three 
private branch exchange supervisors; i. 
€., young women who specialized in call- 
ing upon the operator at the private 
branch exchange board to see that serv- 
ice matters were being handled satisfac- 
torily and to make such adjustments as 
might be found necessary. Therefore, 
these young ladies had a fairly large 
acquaintance among the private branch 
operators. 

One young woman was selected who 
would call the private branch number. 
The private branch exchange operator 
woud usually reply by giving the name 
of her company. 

A conversation 
what as follows: 


would follow some- 
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The young lady calling would say, 
“Good morning, this is the Keystone 
Telephone Co. Are you the private 
branch operator?” 
Answer: “Yes.” 
Question: “How is your service?” 
Answer: “It is good,” “bad” or “in- 


different,” as the case might be. 

If there was any trouble reported or 
any complaint made, it was properly 
noted and referred to the complaint de- 
partment traffic department, the 
case might be, for attention. 


After the question of service had been 


or as 


fully discussed, the young woman at the 
Keystone office would say: “By the way, 
have you ever visited our automatic ex- 
change ?” 
Answer: 
some time.” 
Keystone operator: “We would be glad 
have 


“No, but I would like to 


to you. Could you come some 
noon ?” 

Answer: “Yes.” 

Question: “What noon would be con- 
venient? Could you come today ? 

Answer: “I cannot come today; I have 
another appointment, but I can come 
most any other day.” 

Keystone operator: “Could you come 
tomorrow ?” 

Answer: “Yes.” 

Keystone operator: “We will be glad to 
have you come tomorrow. Could you 
come so as to get here about 12:15?” 

Answer: “Yes.” 


Keystone operator: “All right, on the 
first door to the right on entering our 
building, you will see a sign, ‘Demon- 
strating Department.’ Come right in that 
door and there will be some one to meet 
you.” 

This method was used until a group of 
about 25 of these young 
pledged for each day. 

At the Keystone offices, these ten 
demonstrators organized themselves as a 
“Glad hand committee”; in fact, they 
were more than that. Several actually 
prepared the sandwiches and tables, etc., 
for the lunch. There were always two or 
more young ladies at the door to receive 
their guests. As the young woman came 
in, she would be approached by one of 
the Keystone operators. 

She would say: “How do you do? Are 
you here to attend the demonstration?” 

Answer: “Yes.” 

Keystone operator: “I am glad to meet 
you. I am Miss Brown’.’ 

The guest: “I am Miss Black of Snow 
& White Co.” 

Keystone operator: “Will you kindly 
come this way?” 

She would then, in all probability, lock 
arms with her and take her back where 


women were 


she would be introduced to the young 
lady in charge. She was then registered, 
and introduced to all others that were 
present. 


Incidentally, one of the big features 
of those group meetings was the ability 
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of the young women to remember names 
and faces. The writer has seen the 
young woman who was in charge take 
one of these visitors and introduce her 
to 20 or 25 others in the room without 
making a mistake—and most of whom 
she had never met until that day. 
When assembled, the guests sat down 
and a simple, inexpensive, but whole- 
some, lunch was served. When the ice 
cream was brought out, some one would 
introduce the speaker who would make 
a 15 or 20-minute talk, giving the girls 
interesting information about the tele- 
phone, its growth and development. 


Our demonstrating equipment consisted 
of certain automatic equipment connect- 
ed to a Keystone standard private branch 
exchange board. 

Following the talk, the young ladies 
were taken over to the equipment where 
an actual demonstration was given, show- 
ing the proper methods of handling calls 
from a private branch exchange station, 
through the private branch board, over 
the trunk, through the automatic ex- 
change to an automatic telephone lo- 
cated somewhere in the city. Likewise, 
calls were demonstrated from an auto- 
matic telephone somewhere in the city, 
through the automatic exchange, over a 
trunk to the private branch exchange 
number. 


The sending and the receiving of long 
distance calls, information calls, com- 
plaints and fire and police calls, were 
fully explained. ‘7 


Following this, the entire group was 
taken into the automatic exchange where 
they could see large telephone office and 
where they could actually see the thou- 
sands of switches. 

After the operation of the system was 
explained to them, they were invited to 
ask questions. Before leaving, they were 
cordially invited to make the company 
another visit following the cut-over. 

There were those who thought that 
our plan would not be successful, who 
thought that these private branch ex- 
change operators would not be sufficiently 
interested to come, as there was involved 
more or less inconvenience and expense 
to them. Therefore, it was specially 
gratifying to see the eagerness with 
which they accepted our invitations, and 
to see the interest they displayed while 
attending the demonstration. 

After our first group meeting we 
received telephone calls from companies 
operating private branch exchanges and 
from operators wanting to know why 
they had not been invited. When they 
were told invitations would be forth- 
coming for them as soon as we could take 
care of them, they seemed quite de- 
lighted. Some of the young women so 
thoroughly enjoyed the visit that on their 
return, they wrote letters of thanks. For 
example, the representative from one of 
the big manufacturing offices, wrote: 
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We wish to extend many thanks to you 
and your assistants for the kind hospital- 
ity extended to us today. The demon- 
stration and your interesting talks were 
very much enjoyed, though in my hurry 
away, I did not have an opportunity to 
thank you. 


Operators from another concern, one 








A MAN’S POSSIBILITIES 


Almost every man has undreamed-of 
possibilities. If something hits him in 
the right spot, if his ambitions and 
energies are unloosed, he will quickly 
discover these possibilities. Otherwise 
he may pass through life in an easy 
rut, never tapping the great reserves 
within him. Men who pay wholeheart- 
ed attention to business, who train 
themselves, who develop every power 
to the full, are favored by the ill-train- 
ing of the average man.—Darwin P. 
Kingsley, president, New York Life 
Insurance Co. 








of the very large printing companies of 
the East wrote: 


In behalf of Miss Jones and myself, I 
wish to thank you for the courteous at- 
tention we received yesterday while visit- 
ing your offices. The dainty lunch was 
most appetizing and the talks very inter- 
esting and instructive. 


We both feel an added interest in the 
Keystone System, and hope that we may 
have the privilege of visiting you again 
when the automatic dial apparatus is com- 
pletely installed. 


This work had been under way for 
perhaps two weeks when the traffic man- 
ager reported that a very noticeable in- 
crease in co-operation and teamwork was 
being observed between the private 
branch operators and the company’s local 
operators. 


In no case did a private branch opera- 
tor refuse to come to the demonstrations. 
There were two or three cases where, 
because of local conditions, it was im- 
possible for them to get away and attend 
our group meetings. In these cases, ar- 
rangements were made so that they could 
visit the office individually. 


The tremendous advantage of this pro- 
gram was (1) that it got the private 
branch operator acquainted with the Key- 
stone Telephone Co. The same effect 
could not have beef secured in any other 
way. (2) An increase in the volume 
of traffic was noticeable from these busi- 
ness houses. (3) When the automatic 
equipment was actually placed into serv- 
ice, these young ladies knew how to op- 
erate it. (4) This program with the 
private branch operators along with our 
general program was directly responsible 
for 100,000 additional calls per day over 
the system. 


The great proof of the value which 
the company derived from this sort of a 
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program, was realized after the equip- 
men was actually put into service. 

We had told them that there would 
be a certain amount of trouble during 
the first few days, or weeks, so when a 
few experienced some trouble—and there 
was only a minimum amount of trouble 
—instead of getting angry and insist- 
ing that it be fixed immediately, they re- 
membered what we had told them. There- 
fore, they reported it and the trouble 
was fixed in the course of the regular 
routine of the procedure, and those who 
did not experience trouble were able to 
use the system right from the start as 
though it had been in service for a con- 
siderable period of time. 

Regardless of the existing conditions 
in any community, whether things are 
going along smoothly or not, whether the 
company is having difficulty with its pub- 
lic or employes, or whether there may be 
a certain amount of friction, it will pay 
every utility large or small to lay out 
a program which will embody to some 
extent all the different ways of telling 
the story that have been mentioned. 

Both public and employe should be 
taught to thoroughly believe in the hon- 
esty and integrity of the utility, so that 
when the utility makes a statement, it 
will be accepted at its face value. If the 
utility has to have additional revenue, 
and the facts so show, then they should 
be able to have the public help it to get 
such additional revenue and not oppose 
it. 

The American public, in the last analy- 
sis, wants to be fair. Our job is to tell 
them the truth, in straightforward, sim- 
ple language which they will understand. 

If we look over the country, those 
companies that are the most success- 
ful, which are most strongly intrenched, 
which are most highly thought of in 
their respective communities, are the com- 
panies which are systematically follow- 
ing this sort of program. 

Have a plan—a plan where every de- 
tail is carefully worked out—where noth- 
ing is overlooked, then work the plan. 
Remember that all things are possible. 


Indiana Operators’ Picnic at Tip- 
pecanoe Country Club July 27. 


The fifth annual operators’ picnic is to 
be held by the Benton Telephone Asso- 
ciation, of Monticello, Ind., at the Tippe- 
canoe Country Club grounds, three miles 
rorth of Monticello and 10 miles east and 
south of Monon on the banks of the Tippe- 
canoe river, on Wednesday, July 27. 

Fine bathing, boating, fishing, golfing, 
and numerous contests and games are but 
a few of the events promised for the occa- 
sion. 

“The company is not so particular about 
you, Mr. Owner, Manager, but it insists 
on the girls. If you can’t go, see that 
they get there—bring them, send them, 
telephone them—anyway to get them,” says 
the invitation—“they deserve it!” 























“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
dts Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchel! 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 

1422. What effect is produced as to the 
average quality of telephone service when 
relay trunk selection, similiar in operation 
to that shown schematically in Fig. 318, 
is employed? Is it possible to make use 
of the relay selection between telephone 
offices as well as between subscribers’ line 
circuits and the connecting equipment of 
the single office? What determines the 
rumber of inter-office trunk circuits that 
must be provided for any given traffic con- 
dition? 

1423. What is an essential in the han- 
dling of inter-office telephone traffic? 
Name two methods of distributing out- 
going inter-office telephone traffic between 
the individual trunk circuits. 

1424. Explain the advantage of such a 
scheme of selection as is shown in Fig. 
318 in the reduction in the total trunk 
time required for each call. Compare this 
characteristic of the relay selection with 
the operation of the usual type of manual 
trunk equipment. What interferes with 
the rotation of trunk circuits at all times 
when manually-operated equipment is in 
use? Compare this condition with the 
corresponding condition when relay selec- 
tion equipment is in use. Is this advantage 
realized only when the type of equipment 
schematically shown in Fig. 318 is em- 
ployed or may it be obtained by the use 
of other types of efficient traffic distribu- 
tion equipment ? 


PRACTICAL TALKS JUST 
AMONG OURSELVES. 


It was a very hot day in the State 
House and the people who were employed 
in that hive of industry were almost over- 
come by the weather. Election was a few 
months past and the winning political party 
was arranging to substitute efficiency for 
inefficiency in all the subordinate clerical 
portions of the organizations and loyalty 
for its opposite in the important posi- 
tions. Local political powers had been 
dropping into the capitol in order to re- 
plenish their supply of political wisdom 
and to collect, if possible, their reward 
for good and faithful service. 

This was in one of the 45 states in 
which the commission form of regulation 
was applied to all public utilities and the 
newly-appointed commission was getting 
into action. Some utilities had filed ap- 





plications for authority to increase rates, 
some were attempting to secure decisions 
on former applications, and some were 
awaiting the time when the commission 
should have become somewhat accustomed 
to its work before entering into any pro- 
ceedings regarding their rates. In one 
of the hearing rooms an examiner was 
conducting a hearing regarding the rates 
in effect in one of the small telephone 
plants of the state. 
The Cast and the Action. 

The room was small, the heat was in- 
tense. The prominent figures were the 
examiner, the president of the telephone 
company, the attorney representing the 
telephone company, and the mayor of the 
town in which the company was located. 

This particular telephone company had 
been allowed to place an increased sched- 
ule of rates in effect after its plant had 
been appraised and had been checked by 
the commission’s engineers, because it was 
not making a reasonable return on its in- 
vestment. This had been the finding of the 
commission after carefully considering 
the case and after carefully checking the 
revenues and expenses as well as the in- 
vestment. 

In the present hearing, the city, repre- 
sented by the mayor, was contending that 
the rates should be reduced. It transpired 
that the former local revenue had been 
computed by including the commissions 
realized from toll business. It was also 
brought out that the expenses had been 
computed by including an allowance for 
depreciation sufficient to prevent destruc- 
tion of the company’s investment. 

Still the mayor, being a watchmaker by 
trade, was absolutely sure that the rates 
for telephone service were too high, al- 
though it developed on cross-examination 
that his reasons for this certainty were 
more noticeable for their vehemence than 
for their soundness. He maintained that 
the entire collections for toll service—this 
company paid about 80 per cent. of its toll 
collections to the long distance company— 
should be included as local revenue and 
that the allowance to offset depreciation 
should be discontinued. 

In this way, the expenses of the com- 
pany, on paper, would be reduced and the 
necessary revenue to assure expenses and 
a return on the investment would be made 
somewhat less. Since this mayor was 
somewhat of a political power, he suc- 
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ceeded in getting his recommendations be- 
fore the commission and the telephone 
company, having limited financial resources 
for attorneys’ and experts’ fees was up 
against it. 

The Direct Result. 

In due time the matter was disposed of 
little tele- 
phone company was ordered to discontinue 
making any allowance for depreciation for 
two years and its plea for increased rates 
was denied because the inclusion of the toll 
collections in the local revenue made pos- 
sible a satisfactory return, on paper, for 
the investment. 


by the commission and _ this 


Of course, the company had to take legal 
steps to have this order set aside or admit 
it had been lying. There was one other 
alternative and that was to retire from 
the field and abandon the property so 
laboriously built up. 

After careful consideration of the mat- 
ter, the management of the telephone com- 
pany had financial statements printed show- 
ing the results of operation for the previ- 
ous five years. These statements were 
intentionally freed from all technicalities 
and the public were invited to come and 
interview any of the organization, from 
the president down to the night switch- 
board man, as to existing conditions. 

The value of the plant was given in the 
statement and the amount included for 
intangibles, as well as each item of ex- 
pense, was plainly indicated. At the bot- 
tom of the sheet was printed a request 
to investigate and then assist the telephone 
company in its fight to provide a fair profit 
for its owners and fair wages for its 
employes and a satisfactory and uninter- 
rupted telephone service. 

The president personally appeared be- 
fore the Commercial Club and explained 
his condition to the other business inter- 
ests, asking them to support him if he 
could satisfy them that his rates were 
now too low. In the meantime he had 
his attorney strengthen the case in every 
way possible. 

The Indirect Result. 

Other telephone companies, through the 
state telephone association, offered the 
services of their legal advisers and en- 
gineers and the association began the 
preparation of material to be given as 
much publicity as possible in order to off 
set such ill-advised political moves in the 
future. The danger to all utilities was 
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The Community Automatic Exchange ((. 


The C. A. X. is a simple automatic telephone switch- 
board, especially adjusted to give adequate and profitable 
telephone service to small communities. 


With the C. A. X. local calls are set up automatically 
by means of the usual automatic dial. Toll or other calls 
requiring the attention of an operator are made by dial- 
ing a special number which extends the call to the near- 
est toll office. 


The C. A. X. is arranged to give both individual and 
party line service. Each telephone is equipped with a 
push button for signalling the called subscriber (code 
signals for party line stations). 


The C. A X. gives continuous service, but does not 
require continuous attention. All calls are handled by 
one type of switch, which is so simple in construction that 
any equipment man can care for the C. A. X. by periodic 
visits; unstandard conditions are automatically indicated 
in the main exchange. A simple automatic charging 
switch keeps the battery in proper condition without 
regular attention. 


AUTOMATIC EL 


FACTORY AND GENERAL @ES 
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. X.)——and Its Place in Rural Networks 


Installed in small outlying exchanges, the C. A. X. 
places them on a sound financial basis, by reducing oper- 


ating expense to a constant and almost negligible figure. 


Requiring no operators, the C. A. X. is available for 
use 24 hours a day, every day of the vear. It sets stand- 
ards of service that commission rulings have never 
reached. 


The C. A. X. can be installed in a building that, in 
size or convenience, would, for manual operation, be 


totally inadequate. 


The C. A. X. offers an investment that for return, 





ease of management, and permanence, is attractive in 


every way. 


Many companies that formerly operated their out- 
lying exchanges at a loss, or with a return that was totally 
inadequate, owe their present success to the timely in- 
stallation of Strowger C. A. X. equipment. 


We will be glad to make a study of your requirements 
without obligation to you. 


NITRIC COMPANY 


ES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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recognized, if such interpretations of the 
rate-making powers of the commission 
were to be unchallenged, and the campaign 
of the state association for members, based 
upon such a threat, resulted in a great 
increase in the prestige and power of the 
telephone organization. 

With the moral support of such an or- 
ganization and with the cumulative effect 
of general publicity changing public senti- 
ment, the case was reconsidered by the 
commission and the telephone company 
was given a chance to make a living and to 
preserve its investment intact. 

The last sentence is a hope not a state- 
ment of fact at this writing. 


Your Work—What Are You 
Doing With It? 
(Concluded from page 15.) 

If you are an installer, your card may 

look something like this: 





Tuesday, May 24. 


























vey Getting tools together, loading 
g 30 drop wagon, etc. 

8:30 | ; 

to Going to first job. ' 

9 :00 
rs | Getting location for telephone, 
9-30 | planning wiring, etc. 

9:30 | ; ; 

to | Running inside wire, etc. 
10 :00 
— Stringing drop from cable pole to 
10 30) house. 
10 :30 ; 

to Installing instrument, testing, etc. 
11:00 | 
11:00 | 


ri Going to next job, getting location, 
11:30 | ° 
vo | Doing inside wiring, going to 
12:00 | storeroom for dinner. 

1:00 
to 
1:30 

1:30 i : a 
t Stringing drop, arguing with 
2-00 patron over type of telephone. 
2:00 | Returni for dif 
to eturning to storeroom for dif- 
2-30 ferent type of instrument. 

2 :30 








Getting started from storeroom 
and going to job. 























to Installing telephone, testing, etc. 
3:00 

3:00 

to Returning to storeroom. 

3:30 

3:30 

to | Killing time—waiting for foreman. 
4:00 

4:00 

to | Repairing telephones in storeroom. 
4:30 
4:30 


to | Repairing telephones in storeroom. 
5 :00 














Remember that the starting point of in- 
creasing your efficiency must be in a 
thorough knowledge of your job. Study 
it. Find out what you are doing, and 
why you are doing it. Find out how you 
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POOR MR. SMITH 
By Miss Anne Barnes. 


Travelling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Quite recently, I am sorry to say, I had a few hours to wait in a small 
town and rather than remain at the station I went down to the telephone 
exchange and asked if I might sit in the public waiting room for a while. 
You will understand what I mean by “I am sorry to say” when you have 
finished reading this article. I might mention that the small town has 
no connection with the story. 

The girl at the switchboard—I do not like to say operator—had two 
great bunches of hair rolled into mussy-looking balls over her ears. The 
rest of her hair had no particular place on her head to stay; aside from the 
fact it was fastened on by the roots only, it roamed at will in the breeze from 
the window. 

I was reflecting that if ever there was a style of hair dressing which 
cheapened a woman it was this ear muff style, when a stranger entered the 
room and walked up to the rail. The girl, after looking him over, said: 

“Well?” 

He placed a long distance call. 

She said, “All right, get over there in the booth,” before she made any 
record of the call or attempted to pass it to the distant operator. 

It was very warm in musty little room and must have been more so 
in the booth. He entered, leaving the door open and stood waiting with the 
receiver at his ear. 

While she rang for the distant operator, she talked with some chum who 
called her at the same time. Her conversation ran as follows: 

“Say, kid, whatcha goin’ to do tonight?—uh huh—good lookin’ guy ?— 
gosh—say I wish I—wait a minute, kid. Hello—oh yes, I didn’t know 
you'd answered. Say gimme Blankville and hurry up. I’ve got a guy in the 
booth here sweatin’ his collar down.” 

Then back to Grace: “Say, Grace, has this guy got a friend?—yeh— 
you ask him, kid. Did you say he had a car ?——-Overland ?——-well, it ain’t 
like a Rollo Royce but it'll pass——you tell him——oh! wait a minute, 
Grace——Say! don’t ring that way, operator——well——I’m not deaf.” 

To the man in the booth: “Here’s yer party.” 

Back to Grace: “Fix it up, kid——oh, wait a minute till I get rid of 
that crumb in the booth. Hello!!! Your party’s on the line—talk to him.” 

“Operator! You got me the wrong Smith. I didn’t ask for Smith’s 
undertaking establishment. Let the call go. This is the rottenest service 
I have ever received.” The man walked out and slammed the door. 

“Hey! Wait a minute——oh, well, go——see if I care.” 

“Say, Grace——” 

I wish to ask a question. 
serving the public? 

It is this kind of an operator who lowers the standard and makes it hard 
to employ a better class. It is not a wage question, Mr. Manager. 
employ one girl like this, it will affect the whole group. 

This is an unusual case, but what kind of an impression did that 
stranger carry away regarding operators? 


Who is to blame that such an operator is 


If you 
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are really spending your time. You will 
then be in position to start cutting out 
the useless work and using your time to 
better advantage, 


Consolidated Company, of Comp- 
ton, Calif., Changes Owners. 
Word has been received that A. Gor- 

don, former president of the Mangum 

Telephone Co., of Mangum,’ Okla., has 

sold that system to the Bell people and 

bought the Consolidated Utilities Co., of 

Compton, Calif. Possession of the Con- 

solidated company was taken July 1. 
Compton is situated half way between 

the cities of Long Beach and Los An- 


geles, 10 miles from each, and is the 
main office of the company, which also has 
exchanges at Hines and Gardena. In 
the system are about 1,100 telephones. 

Associated with Mr. Gordon in the 
purchase of the Consolidated company 
were Mrs. Estella Wilson and L. C. 
Sprague. 

On July 2 the board of directors was 
reorganized and Mr. Gordon elected 


president; Mr. Sprague, vice-president; 
and Mrs. Wilson, secretary. 

At the present time the system is en- 
joying a very healthy growth, having 
gained some 100 telephones since the be- 
ginning of the year. 











Principles of Telephone Traffic 


One of a Series of Articles Setting Forth the Fundamental Elementary 


Principles of Telephone Traffic Work—Every Operator and Manager Shou!d 
Read These Articles—This Article Discusses Various Position Loadings 


By E. L. Gaines 


Traffic Superintendent, Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


When a new telephone system is estab- 
lished in a community which has not had 
the advantages of telephone service be- 
fore, the first installation usually con- 
sists of a small one or two-position 
switchboard containing only a part of its 
ultimate capacity equipment. Telephone 
numbers are assigned as lines and tele- 
phones are installed, beginning with the 
lowest number. The last line installed is 
usually assigned the lowest vacant num- 
ber. 

In most cases, telephones are installed 
in business houses before residence sub- 
scribers are cared for. In fact, during 
the first few years of the life of the 
average company the majority of the or- 
ders for telephones come from business 
houses. This throws practically all of the 
business lines on the first switchboard 
position. The fact that business houses 
usually prefer low numbers tends further 
to increase the difficulty. 

After the system has grown to have 
three or more switchboard positions, it 
is often found that the first position car- 
ries the heavy business load and is load- 


‘quired to memorize 


ed much heavier than the other positions, 
even though it may not have as many 
lines as some of the later positions. 

One of the first methods suggested to 
take care of this situation was to re- 
assign numbers and _ switchboard loca- 
tions for the busiest lines, changing their 
numbers and moving them to positions 
which were less busy. The objections 
of the average subscriber to such a pro- 
cedure as this caused the pioneers in the 
telephone business to devise some method 
of rearranging the switchboard loading 
without changing the subscribers’ num- 
bers. 

Of course, the location of the lines 
may be changed on the switchboard with- 
out changing the numbers. The difficulty 
in this, however, lies in the fact that it 
slows down operation if 
in numerical order. 


lines are not 
Operators are re- 
line locations and 
new operators work under a great handi- 
cap. 

It is evident that if an extra set o* 
jacks in numerical order were provided in 
multiple with the line jacks and signals, 


in which the operator should connect all 
outgoing calls to the 
tions, the incoming line signals could be 
rearranged without regard to their nu- 


subscribers’ sta- 


merical order and without causing any 
inconvenience to the operator. This 
method has been almost universally 


adopted in connection with the modern 
multiple switchboard. 

An intermediate distributing 
provided 
answering jack may be 
any line in the 
Cross-connections 
termediate 


frame is 


whereby any line signal and 


associated with 
switchboard multiple. 


are made on the in- 
distributing 
multiple numbers and answering jacks in 
the manner that cross-connections 
are made on the main distributing frame 
the the sub- 


line switchboard 


frame between 
same 


various pairs in 
the 


between 
scribers’ cable and 
numbers. 

A diagram of the schematic arrange- 
ment of the main and intermediate dis- 
tributing frames, outside lines, multiple 
jacks and line signals and answering 
jacks is shown in Fig. 16. It will be 


seen from this that any line entering the 
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Fig. 16. Schematic Arrangement of Main and Intermediate Distributing Frames, Outside Lines, Multiple Jacks and Line Signals and 
‘ Answering Jacks. 
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office may be connected by means of 
jumper wires at the main distributing 
frame to any line on the switchboard. 

All lines in the switchboard multiple 
are connected directly with the multiple 
side of the intermediate distributing 
frame which, in turn, is permanently con- 
nected with the switchboard side of the 
main distributing frame. The line sig- 
nals and answering jacks are connected 
to the line signal side of the intermediate 
distributing frame by means of jumpers. 
Any line signal may thus be connected 
to any number in the multiple, and any 
‘switchboard loading arrangement desired 
may be secured by the proper arrange- 
ment of the jumpers. 

This necessitates keeping -a numerical 
index—by means of which the 
panel and jack location of any line en- 
tering the office may be determined. The 
switchboard record is kept by panels in 
such a manner as to show the number of 
lines and telephones served from each 
panel, together with a tabulation of the 
calling rates of each line, which gives the 
total number of calls per day originated 
on each panel. 

It is customary in reloading a board to 
distribute all classes of service evenly 
over all positions. As stated in a preced- 
ing chapter, the panel loading should not 
vary more than 20 per cent, the position 
loading more than 15 per cent, or the 
section loading more than 10 per cent. 
Thus in an office having 1,200 subscrib- 
ers’ lines distributed over ten switch- 
board positions, we find, for example, 
that the load is divided into 460 business 
one-party lines, 20 P. B. X. trunks, 230 
residence one-party lines and 490 resi- 
dence two-party lines. Since there are 
ten operators’ positions, one-tenth of the 
lines of each class of service are placed on 
each position. 


cross 


The calling rates show that the busi- 
ness telephones originate, let us say, 15 
calls per day, the P. B. X. trunks 35 
calls per day per trunk, the residence 
one-party lines six calls per line, and 
the residence two-party lines ten calls 
per line per day. This gives a daily load 
per position of 1,388 calls, which is one- 
tenth of the daily load of 13,880 calls 
for the entire office. 

The following summary gives a clear- 
er outline of the office loading: 











= ° 
& &5 wo S 
Class of oS wt S. Sg Y 
Servi. £6 £352 33 88 
eqO WR OM AY oye 
Business, 
one-party 460 46 15 690 6,900 
re Bone Oe 2 3 70 700 
Res., one: 
party 230 23 6 138 1,380 
Res., two- 
party 490 49 10 490 4900 
Totals ...1,200 120 1,388 13,880 


In. actual practice a uniform loading 
would not be given all the positions. 
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Owing to the lack of opportunity for 
teamwork on the two-end positions, these 
positions are given only about &0 per 
cent of the normal position loading. In 
the specific instance mentioned, approxi- 
mately 275 calls per day would be re- 
moved from each of the two-end positions 
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This is due to another peculiar char- 
acteristic of telephone traffic, which is 
that not only does the load vary in quan- 
tity for each class of service, but the 
peak loads for various classes of service 
come on at different hours of the day 
and night. This condition is shown in 


Ly. 


Fig. 17. Comparative Calling Rates of Business and Residence Lines and a Composite 
Load of Each Class of Service. 


and about 60 calls added to each of the 
other eight positions. 

The lightening of the load on end 
positions is in accord with the theory 
that an operator should answer 60 per 
cent of all calls originating on her’ po- 
sition; the remaining 40 per cent should 
be answered by the operators on either 
side. An operator should get at least 
20 per cent of her calls from the position 
at her right, 60 per cent from her own 
position, and 20 per cent from the po- 
sition on her left. 

Teamwork will partially remedy diffi- 
culties due to uneven switchboard loading 
and is an essential to rapid service even 
on a properly loaded board. If too great 
emphasis is laid upon teamwork, how- 
ever, and the operators pick up more 
than 40 or 45 per cent of their load from 
adjacent positions, it will tend to slow 
down the service, due to their interfer- 
ing with each other. 

One mistake in switchboard loading 
that is often made is the placing of an 
unequal number of lines on each position. 
This is sometimes done in an effort to 
balance a load where a small number of 
very busy lines or trunks _ originate 
enough calls in a day to equal the stand- 
ard position loading. For example, 60 
lines of a certain class of service might 
originate as many calls per day as a 
maximum position load, while it would 
require 200 lines of another class of 
service to originate the same load. If, 
however, the lines were so arranged that 
the different classes of service were 
grouped on different positions, it would 
be found that some positions were over- 
loaded at certain hours, although at the 
same time other positions would be car- 
rying practically no load. 


Fig. 17 where the calling rates of busi- 
ness and residence lines are shown by 
means of a comparative chart. The solid 
line indicates the traffic curve made by a 
peg count taken of 100 business straight 
lines and the broken line of a similar 
count of four-party residence lines. 

It will be noted that both classes of 
service reach a peak in the load at 10 
a. m. The low point for the day hours 
comes in the business load at 1 p. m. 
and in the residence load at 4 p. m. At 
{ p. m. a secondary peak is reached by 
the business load, which then steadily 
decreases until night. From 4 p. m. the 
residence load increases until 8 p. m. 
when its secondary peak is reached. 

A little study of this chart will show 
why the various classes of service should 
be grouped in the loading of each switch- 
board position. The dotted line in Fig. 
17 is a composite load of 50 lines of each 
class of service. This composite load is 
much more uniform that either of the 
other loads and is more easily handled by 
the operators. 

If a composite load of all classes of 
service in an office is arranged uniformly 
on all switchboard positions, all opera- 
tors will be kept uniformly busy. As the 
load varies throughout the day, the num- 
ber of operators on duty may be varied 
to correspond with the load and not only 
will prompt and accurate service result. 
but the work will be done more uniform], 
and efficiently. 

Another method of load distribution 
which has recently come into use is an ar 
rangement of multiple line signals an: 
answering jacks whereby the signals ap 
pear in multiple before two or mor: 
operators at the same time. The object 


of this is to have the signals always ap 
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pear before an idle operator if it is at 
all possible. 

If three line signals appear on three dif- 
ferent switchboard positions for each line, 
the chances are that at least one of the 
operators, on whose position the signal 
appears, will be able to answer it prompt- 
ly. Although a rush of calls may ap- 
pear upon grouped closely 
gether, the fact that the signals appear 
simultaneously before several operators 
makes it possible to distribute the load 
over several positions. 


lines to- 


This scheme as worked out is usually 
known as the associated multiple. This 
is owing to the fact that each jack in the 
multiple carries a line lamp 
with it, there being no separate answer- 


associated 


ing jacks as in the standard multiple 
board. 
With this arrangement, each operator 


in the office has access to the calling sig- 
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nal of every line entering the office. This 
small 
plenty of 


system is suitable for installations 


where there is switchboard 
room, but is too cumbersome for a large 
office with a high multiple. 

In the larger offices, however, it is not 
necessary to have the line signals associ- 
ated with all of the multiple jacks,as it 
is not necessary to have the signals ap- 
pear before more than two or three oper- 
ators. 

In these what is 
known as the partially associated mul- 
tiple is used in the 
appear with the multiple 


or three sections only. 


large installations, 


which line signals 
jacks in 
This allows suf- 


ficient flexibility to properly care for the 


two 


load and conserves multiple jack space. 
The principle objection to the associ- 
ated multiple, or any scheme involving 
multiple line signals, is that more than 
one operator will frequently attempt to 
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the 
certain amount of wasted effort and use 


less 


answer same signal, which causes a 


exertion. However, there are many 
points in favor of this system. 


Indiana Convention at Indianapolis 
September 13-14. 

Word has been received that the second 

the Tele- 


phone Association will be held at Indian 


annual convention of Indiana 
apolis on Tuesday and Wednesday, Sep- 


tember 13 and 14. 


The headquarters of the convention will 
be at the Hotel, 
equipped to take care of the convention 
All the rooms of the hotel have bath and 
running ice water and rent for $2.50 and 
upwards. 


Severin which is well 


Exhibitors and telephone men 
planning to attend are urged to make their 
reservations by writing the Severin Hotel 
at once. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of Stas sodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies— Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Commission Extends Bell Sur- 
charges to End of Year. 
the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. permission to continue its 
present schedule of exchange rates until 
December 31, 1921, the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission talked very plainly 
to those business men who protested on 


In granting 


the ground that they were losing money 
and that there is no reason why public 
utilities should be picked out for a con- 
trary favor by the state. Commissioner 
3rowne, who wrote the opinion, says: 
“Many protests against the supplement- 
al application were lodged by individuals, 
firms, corporations, civic and commercial 
bodies, all to the general tenor that we 
are now in a period of financial depres- 
and business stagnation in which 
private business is suffering serious di- 
minution in profits and in many instances 
total lack of profits; that in such a peri- 
od it is inequitable and unwise either to 
increase present charges or even to con- 
tinue in effect the maximum rates here- 


sion 


tofore authorized. 

“In main, the contention of the re- 
spondents was that when ordinary busi- 
ness is taking losses, or is making little 
or no profits, public utilities should step 
the same channel and endure 
losses or lack of profits in order to bear 
their fair share of the readjustments now 
xoing on between inflated wartime sell- 


along in 


ing prices and essential selling prices in 
private business at the present time. In 
answer to these contentions it is only 
lecessary to point to two facts: 

“First. Practically all private business 
eached peak selling prices at least 150 





per cent in excess of pre-war selling 
prices, this high level apparently having 
been made necessary by the costs of doing 
business. Regulation did not permit such 
increases in selling prices of what they 
had to offer to sell by such public utili- 
ties as applicant. 

“The average increase in gross selling 
price permitted by this commission to this 
company on exchange service was, includ- 
ing the surcharge, only 28 per cent. There 
is no such peak to come down from as 
is the case in all of 
which we are aware. Carefully compiled 
reports by the federal bureau of labor at 
Washington indicate that the gross sell- 
ing price of 300 wholesale commodities 
is at this time approximately 150 per cent 
above the pre-war average selling price, 
or considerably in excess of the present 
selling price of the service offered to the 
general public by the applicant. 

“Second. Because of the vital public 
nature of the telephone business the state 
has undertaken to regulate the rates and 
charges. 


private business 


It was not permitted in a peri- 
od of high prosperity, such as for the 
years 1915 to 1920 inclusive was enjoyed 
by private business, to take such profits 
as the traffic would bear. 

“In undertaking to regulate public util- 
ity enterprises, the state is bound by very 
definite legal principles, chief among 
them being that the utility shall at all 
times earn a fair return on a fair value 
of the property devoted to the public serv- 
ice, no more and no less. It is not with- 
in the province of this commission to 
deny to a public utility a fair return on 
a fair value of its property if such busi- 


ness is being conducted in a businesslike 
and economical manner. 
mission to do so, it would only invite the 
censure of the courts.” 

found that the 1] 
million of stock outstanding, which repre 
sents materially than the physical 
plant value, the company earned but 3.66 
per cent in 1920, and in order to pay a 7 
per cent dividend had to draw out $358,- 
000 from The 
increased during the last half 


Were the com 


The commission on 


less 


surplus. expenses were 
materially 
of the year, due to wage adjustments, and 
were the statement only for the last half, 
it would have shown a more serious situ- 
ation for the company. 

It developed that the 
its methods of financing. 
braska 
Northwestern, 


Minnesota 


Jell has changed 
Before the Ne- 
merged into the 


company Was 


which includes also Iowa, 
the Dakotas, 
had been handled through the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., on 


demand notes, which up to the close of 


and new con- 


struction 


1920 had not exceeded a 6 per cent rate. 
had 
that it was no longer possible to finance 


Money prices changed so much 
for 6 per cent or to finance on demand 
notes and a 


the purpose of funding the indebtedness 


bond issue was floated for 
of the new corporation, which was the 
sum total of the indebtedness of the cor- 
porations absorbed. These bonds bear 7 
per cent and were sold at such a discount 
as will cost the Northwestern Bell slight- 
lv more than & per cent throughout the 
life of the bonds. The commission finds 
that this rate of interest was only such 
as the money market required. 


The commission said that the objectors 
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generally have asked that the 10 per cent 
surcharge, representing the wartime rate 
level, be eliminated. This means about 
$300,000 a year. If this were eliminated 
without any corresponding reduction in 
operating costs, the net available for the 
year will not, on the basis of the first 
five months, pay the Nebraska proportion 
of interest on the bonds by close to 
$150,000, and would leave nothing for 
dividends on stock which represents ac- 
tual original cost investment. It is ob- 
vious, says the commission, that the sur- 
charge cannot be eliminated unless some 
other answer is found than merely deny- 
ing the company the right to earn on its 
outstanding obligations. 

As the company has no control over 
the prices of material and its purchases 
are being economically supervised, the 
commission says that to meet the public 
demand for lower rates than now exist, 
the company must either sacrifice all its 
stock earnings and a portion of its bonds 
earnings, thus inviting a receivership or 
curtail on its labor costs. * To curtail la- 
bor costs sufficiently that a fair return 
would remain for the investors and at 
the same time eliminate the surcharge, 
would mean average reduction in wages 
paid of between 35 and 40 per cent. 

“Outside of certain kinds of common 
labor,” says the commission, “we know 
of no such extensive reductions as yet 
in private business. Traffic wages, for 
the most part paid to female operators, 
advanced, between 1916 and 1918, 162 per 
cent, based on the per station cost. Op- 
erators before the war had been paid un- 
usually low wages and it is hardly possi- 
ble to expect that during the present gen- 
eration they will again reach that level. 
The company’s labor in the commercial 
organization advanced in costs, measured 
by each telephone in service, about 52 
per cent between 1916 and 1921. 

“These considerations leave the com- 
mission in no hesitation as to the action 
that must be taken relative to the sur- 
charge. Its extension until midnight of 
December 31, 1921, will be approved, un- 
less prior to that date other action shall 
have been taken by the commission.” 


Free Service in Vigo County, Ind. 
Ordered Discontinued. 

Free telephone service for county of- 
fices in Vigo county given by the Citi- 
zens Independent Telephone Co., of Terre 
Haute, in return for the privilege of lay- 
ing a telephone cable on a county bridge 
across the’ Wabash river was ordered 
discontinued recently by the Indiana 
Public Service Commission. The com- 
mission also ruled that special rates, 
made in view of the accommodation to 
the telephone company, should be dis- 
continued. 

The order was issved in response to 
a petition from the Vigo County Com- 
missioners, who sought an order requir- 
ing continuance of free and special rate 
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service. In its order the commission said 
it could not require the continuance of 
free or special rate service because such 
rates “are in plain violation of the pub- 
lic service commission act.” 

Vigo county, since a contract was made 
with the telephone company in 1911, has 
had free service of 21 telephones. Since 
the contract was made, the state high- 
way commission has assumed full charge 
of the Wabash avenue bridge, on which 
the cable was laid. 

Indiana Commission Orders Re- 
duction in Residence Rates. 

The Indiana Public Service Commission, 
in an order issued June 29, ordered a re- 
duction of 25 cents a month on rates for 
residence and party lines charged by the 
Carroll Telephone Co. at Delphi. The 
order was made following a rehearing on 
a previous order of the commission dated 
December 31, 1920, and modified January 
6 and 7. 

The commission, in its order, said the 
company might expect an increase in the 
number of subscribers when the rates 
were reduced. Many subscribers, it is 
said, had ordered their telephones taken 
out following the increase in rates granted 
last January. The order issued recently 
said certain salaries paid by the company 
were excessive. The order went into ef- 
fect July 1. 


Laporte (Ind.) Court to Hear 
Hammond Injunction Case. 

The case of the city of Hammond, Ind., 
against the state public service commission 
and the Illinois Telephone Co. has been 
venued from the Lake County Circuit 
Court to the circuit court at Laporte. The 
city of Hammond is asking for an injunc- 
tion against the commission for increases 
granted to the telephone company which 
affect 4,000 subscribers in Hammond and 
about 800 in West Hammond, III. 

The injunction is asked on the ground 
that the commission did not have jurisdic- 
tion in the matter, because part of the sub- 
scribers are in one state and part in an- 
other. In view of this, the city contends, 
the matter should come under the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The complaint also charges that 
the rates, which were recently increased, 
are unjustly and unreasonably high. It is 
expected that the case will come up in the 
September term .of the Laporte Circuit 
Court. 


Local and Rural Rate Increase 
Allowed Kansas Company. 
On June 22 the Kansas Public Utilities 
Ccmmission authorized the Claflin Tele- 
phone Co., of Beaver, to place in effect 
the following schedule of monthly tele- 

phone rates, effective as of July 1: 
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Desk sets, extra (business & residence) 

Extension sets, extra, same building 
business 

Extension sets, extra, other building, 
business & residence 

Extension sets, extra, same building, 
residence ) 

Extension bells, extra, 
residence ) 

Rural party lines, all equipment owned 
and maintained by the company... 1.50 

Rural switching service CE 


(business & 


Approves Connection, Move and 
Miscellaneous Charges. 

Permission was granted the United 
Telephone Co., of West Concord, Minn., 
on July 11 by the state railroad commis- 
sion to place in effect service connection, 
move, and other miscellaneous charges, 
effective August 1. Here are the service 

connection charges approved: 
Bus. Res. Ext. 


Stations Stations Stations 
Instrument not in 
$1.50 $1.00 


place O ( 
Instrument in place 1.50 1.00 Noch’g. 


Another Minnesota Company 
Establishes Connection Charges. 
Permission to place in effect service 

connection, move, and other miscellaneous 

charges was granted the Peoples Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co., operating a local 
exchange in the city of Winthrop, Minn., 
by the state railroad and warehouse com- 
mission on June 27. Here are the ser- 
vice connection charges approved: 
Busi- Resi- Exten- 
ness dence _tions 


Stations Stations Stauons 
Instrument not in 
$1.00 


place 2.00 
1.00 Nocharge 


$1.50 
Instrument in 
1.50 


Little Opposition at Hearing for 
Emergency Rates Continuation. 
Three communities only were repre- 

sented in opposition to the request of the 

Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 

permission to continue for such time 

as the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion may say the present schedule of ex- 
change rates, when the application was 
called up before that body. These were 

George Landgren, representing 25 farm- 

ers’ lines radiating out of Shickley; J. M. 

Jones, representing the West Geneva 

Telephone Co. of Fillmore county; and 
C. C. Gafford, a Wymore physician. The 

Lincoln company was represented by 

Frank H. Woods and Thomas C. Woods. 


W. L. Lemon, general auditor, submit- 
ted a number of compilations of figures 
reflecting the financial history and ex- 
perience of the company during the 
period between 1915 and 1920, inclusive. 
These showed, he said, that while the 
revenues of company had increased 27.59 
per cent in those years, the operating ex- 
penses had increased 45.32 per cent. 

Mr. Woods, in opening the case, said 
that the company was asking for no in- 
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crease in rates at this hearing, but the 
continuation of the schedule of rates ap- 
proved six months ago and now in force 
as an emergency matter. No appreciable 
change had occurred since then in operat- 
ing costs, he said, and the net returns had 
not been quite sufficient to pay the low 
rate returned to investors. The company 
needs more revenue, and if conditions do 
not improve it will be compelled to ask 
for it at another time. The toll increase 
represented in the request submitted joint- 
ly with the Northwestern Bell company, 
would add about 10 per cent, or $50,000 
to the yearly revenues. 

Mr. Lemon testified that the net results 
of the operation for the company for 
the year 1920 resulted in earning $13,000 
less than the 5.8 per cent dividends paid. 
The plant in service cost the company a 
little in excess of $8,000,000, and against 
this there has been issued $1,500,000 in 
bonds and $6,460,536 of capital stock. Of 
the stock issued nearly 2% millions is 
represented by common stock, which pays 
7 per cent dividends, $30,000 of special 6 
per cent preferred and $3,927,781 of spe- 
cial preferred, which pays 5 per cent. 

The figures submitted showed an in- 
crease in exchange revenues since 1915 of 
28.4 per cent and in toll revenues of 26.36 
per cent. The 284 per cent represents 
approximately the increase in exchange 
rates that the commission has allowed 
over the rates in existence before the 
war, while 20 per cent represents the in- 
crease in toll rates. The commission per- 
mitted a 25 per cent increase in toll rates, 
but the Burleson schedules, put into effect 
while the government was operating the 
company through the postoffice depart- 
ment, reduced this to 20 per cent through 
the readjustment of schedules due to 
distinguishing in charges between the 
station-to-station and the person-to-per- 
son call. 

There had been an increase in opera- 
tors’ wages, Mr. Lemon said, of 44.6 
per cent. Maintenance costs, per sta- 
tion, had increased from 42.6 per cent per 
month in 1915 to 60.5 per cent in 1920, 
while taxes had increased 94.5 per cent, 
or from $1.17 a station per year to $2.27. 
At the same time taxes had increased 
there had been an increase of 50 per 
cent in the number of stations, or tele- 
phones, operated, but the average invest- 
ment per station had decreased from 
$154.19 in 1913 to $124.25 in 1920. 

Since 1913 the amount of new money, 
represented by the sale of stock and 
bonds, that had gone into the property 
was approximately $3,000,000. The sur- 
plus of $514,612 in 1916 was now $528,510, 
but the increase was due to the $53,000 
compensation paid the company by the 
government during its operation, which 
represented what the government lost 
while in control. 

Mr. Landgrer. and Mr. Gafford wanted 
to know about the 5.8 per cent average 
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dividend paid during the year, and were 
informed that on nearly 4 million of the 
stock only 5 per cent was paid, this being 
the holding of the Nebraska Telephone 
Co. and representing the purchase price 
received by it when the Lincoln company 
bought it out in 1912, in the South Platte. 
It is non-voting, special preferred stock. 

“What I want to know,” said Mr. Gaf- 
ford, “is whether this company is a sub- 
sidiary of the Bell?” 

“It is not,” replied Mr. Lemon. “The 
only other connection is by long distance 
lines.” 

“Did it contribute anything to that 
$1,800,000 building the Bell has built in 
Omaha?” 

“It did not.” 

The Lincoln company, the auditor 
added, was owned by some 1,800 persons 
living largely in the territory served. 

Mr. Landgren, before the hearing be- 
gan, filed a petition asking that the 
switching rates at Shickley, where 273 
farmers are served over 27 lines, be re- 
duced from 50 month to 25 
cents, the rate. He said that 
the company was earning, by reason of 


cents a 
pre-war 


these switching revenues, a 75 per cent 

dividend on its property in Shickley. 

Higher Rates Granted Southwest- 
ern Bell in Oklahoma City. 

New telephone rates, which will average 
higher were allowed the Southwestern 
3ell Telephone Co., in an order of the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission on 
July 1 applying to Oklahoma City and add- 
ing $117,000 a year to the income of the 
property. 

The zoning system is abolished effecting 
cheaper rates in some sections of the city 
and higher ones in others than previously 
in force, but resulting in an equalization 
of charges. Business telephones carry a 
higher rate excepting in the outlying sec- 
tions of the city. 

In its order the commission has the 
following to say in regard to the growth 
of Oklahoma cities being so rapid that 
public utilities cannot secure enough new 
capital to keep pace with the demands for 
new service: 

“There is a popular belief, seemingly, 
that the telephone company is dilatory, 
if not arbitrary, in its failure to afford 
telephone service promptly where applica- 
tion is made, but the record of installa- 
tions, covering a period of 10 years, in- 
dicates that the applicant has never been 
so industrious or as successful in supply- 
ing new service as it has been during the 
past four years and is now, and that the 
responsibility for the situation rests 
rather with the rapid growth and devel- 
opment of Oklahoma City than with the 
lack of effort made by the telephone com- 
pany to keep pace with the demand. 

“On March 1, 1911, there were 9,544 
telephones in Oklahoma City; on Decem- 
ber 31, 1914, there were 10,927. 





On De- 
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after 
Europe and disturbed industrial 
conditions in America, there were 13,669, 
or a total gain in six and 10 
months, of 4,125, or 43.22 per cent. In 
1917, 1,617 telephones were installed in 
Oklahoma City; 1918, 673; in 1919, 2,422: 
and in 1920, 3,169, or a total in four years 
of 7,881, an increase between March 1, 
1911, and December 31, 1920, of 125.8 per 
cent. 


cember 31, 1916, or 


war in 


two years of 


years 


“These figures refer only to new install- 
ations. On account of removals it is nec- 
essary for the applicant to handle four 
telephones for 
stalled. 
day 


each new telephone in- 
Thus, while the applicant is to- 
installing telephones more _ rapidly 
than ever before, complaint over delay in 
securing telephone service is very fre- 
quent and is practically the only service 
complaint received by the commission. 

“Substantial improvement in service, 
having been brought about and the appli- 
cant having convinced the commission that 
it is operating at a deficit, it clearly be- 
comes the duty of the commission, in an 
exercise of good faith towards the appli- 
cant and in the performance of its duty 
towards the public, to afford such relief 
at this time through a readjustment of 
rate schedules in Oklahoma City as the 
information that it has been possible to 
collect and analyze up to this time shows 
to be justified.” 


Declines to Penalize Economy in 
Management of Company. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has declined to penalize economy in 
the management of a telephone company. 
When it came to examine the 
of the Arcadia company, which operates 
an electric light plant in combination with 
the telephone business, it found that these 
showed the had earned $579 
more equity in the property 
justified. This, it was apparent, was due 
to the combination of interests and very 
careful management. Not desiring to 
penalize economy, it approved a continu- 
ance of the rates for a period of 60 days. 

The commission said it was not satis- 
fied with the service conditions. The 
company had been instructed to add an- 
other operator to its list of employes. It 
had not done so on the ground that this 
would be poor economy. The commis- 
sion says that within the next two months 
it will hold a hearing at Arcadia to in- 
vestigate and listen to complaints. 


accounts 


company 
than its 


Old Rates Inadequate — Higher 
Schedule Approved. 


Local and rural subscribers of the 
Western Farmers Telephone Co., of 
Hitchcock will pay higher telephone rates 
on and after July 1 as the result of an 
order issued June 27 by the South Da- 
kota Railroad Commission, granting the 
necessary authority to the company. The 
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rates were increased from $1 per month 
for all classes of service to the follow- 
ing net monthly schedule: 


RT ee $2.00 
OGY TNE DUBMICNS 65s cc ccs ce ncces 1.75 
Dems THUG PEOMIEICE «2 oc ccccccccaess 1.40 
POPty MME TORIMONCE  6oock ic cccscvncs 1.25 
DEE 246s i oee ve aweaueerees 1.40 


The company operates exchanges at 
Hitchcock and Tulare, together with 
rural lines connected therewith, serving 


A fair value 
rate-making pur- 
poses was found by the commission to 
be $20,000 and it is estimated that the 
new rates will yield a return of 7.4 per 
cent. 

Finding the exchanges to 
be classified under Group III, the com- 
mission also authorized the company to 
establish the service connection and mis- 
cellaneous move charges which are ap- 
plicable under this group. 
the service connection charges: 


a total of 160 subscribers. 
of its property for 


company’s 


Here are 


Instrument 

Service Connection In Not in 
Exchange : Plact. Place. 

Business station ......... $1.00 $2.00 

Residence station ........ 1.00 1.50 

Extension telephone ...... 1.00 

ee ee 1.00 
Rural: 

Residence station ......... 1.00 1.50 


The rural lines of the Western Farm- 
ers company serve the farmers in the 
vicinity of Bonilla on all sides of the 
town except the southwest—no other tele- 
phone company coming into its territory. 
It~- also has subscribers in Bonilla, but 
the commission finds that a number of 
subscribers receiving rural service have 
no connection with the town of Bonilla, 
notwithstanding that they reside within 
a mile or two of town. 

It appears that the Virgil Telephone 
Co. and the Turtle Creek Telephone Co. 
maintain and operate a switchboard at 
Bonilla for the convenience of their rural 
subscribers, each having one 
rural line. In its order the commission 
orders that rural party lines of the West- 
ern Farmers company that extend into 
or that are located within the trade terri- 
tory of Bonilla should be directly con- 
nected with the Bonilla switchboard. 

The company is ordered further to 
enter into a contract with the Virgil and 
Turtle Creek companies covering the 
operation and maintenance of the switch- 
board, said contract to cover the extent 
of switching service that each line is en- 
titled to. Only subscribers who are con- 
nected to lines covered by the contract 
are to receive interchange of service. 


company 


Rule Against Altavista (Va.) Tele- 
phone Co. Dismissed. 

The Virginia Corporation Commission 

recently dismissed the rule against the 

Altavista Telephone Co., ordering it to 
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give bond for payment of toll charges on 
outgoing messages to the Chesapeake & 
Telephone Co., a_ satisfactory 
bond having been filed. 

Several times the Chesapeake & Potomac 
company has had difficulty in collecting 
its bills from the Altavista company. Re- 
cently it cut off service outside of Alta- 
vista until ordered to renew it by the 
commission, the local company being or- 
dered at that time to give bond for the 
payment of its bills. 


Potomac 


Utah-Wyoming Telephone Co. 
Given Rate Increase. 

In a decision handed down July 7 by 
the Utah Public Utilities Commission, the 
Utah-Wyoming Independent Telephone 
Co., of Randolph, is granted authority to 
ircrease its monthly rental charge from 
$1.75 to $2 a month. 

The petition for an exchange at Lake- 
town, once in service, but discontinued, is 
under reserved decision, pending further 
efforts of the citizens to make satisfactory 
arrangements. The new rates became ef- 
fective as of July *. 

Local and Rural Rates Are Raised 
in Oxford, Wis. 


The Wisconsin Railroad Commission on 
July 15 authorized the Marquette & Adams 
County Telephone Co., of Oxford, to in- 
crease its rates from $10 per year for all 
subscribers to the following net monthly 
schedule, effective August: 





Baewmiess subscriPer ......ccccsccccss $1.50 
Residence one and two-party lines.... 1.35 
Residence multi-party .............. 1.25 
ee es a er er 1.25 


Rates Raised to Pay for Improve- 
ments to Service. 

The Wonewoc Telephone Co. was re- 
cently authorized by the Wi-consin Rail- 
road Commission to increase its net year- 
ly rates for telephone service, effective 
July 1, as follows: 


Local service. Old. New. 
Business one-party ....... .$24.00 $27.00 
Business two-party ....... 21.00 24.00 
Business four-party ....... 18.00 
Business extensions ....... 2. i 
Residence one-party ...... 18.00 21.00 
Kesidence two-party ...... 15.00 18.00 
Residence four-party ..... 13.20 15.00 
Residence extensions ...... 6.00 
Residence extension bells... 3.00 

Rural: 

All subscribers ........... 15.00 18.00 
Switched subscribers ...... 4.50 = 7.00 
Automaphone — service in 

addition to local service. 3.00 


The Wonewoc Telephone Co operates 
a telephone exchange at Wonewoc, serv- 
ing 147 local, 273 rural, and 21 switched 
subscribers, who were formerly connect- 
ed at the Valton exchange. Free service 
is rendered to rural and switched sub- 
scribers at La Valle, Valton, Elroy and 
Hillsboro but local subscribers pay a 
toll of 10 cents per message. The book 
value of the plant and property of the 
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applicant for the year ending December 
31, 1920, amounted to $25,798.13. 
Considerable made to 
the commission by the rural subscribers 
concerning the service and the condition 
of the rural part of the system. All 
rural lines are grounded and have not 
had standard maintenance. It was alleged 
that the poles are broken, the line is on 


complaint was 


the ground or nailed to trees in many 
places, and that one line is paralleled by a 
16,000 volt transmission line for one-third 
mile. 

The commissiow ordered the lines re- 
paired, the poles replaced and insulators 
put in, and such portions of the line as 
are subject to induction to be moved or 
made metallic. The commission 
also ordered the three lines to Hillsboro 
and Elroy to be made full metallic. 


to be 


The question arose as to whether the 
increased rates should be allowed in view 
of the inadequate service which is being 
rendered. After an by the 
commission’s service department it was 
found that the finances of the applicant 
were so strained that it was impossible 
to reconstruct the lines until some meth- 


inspection 


od of deriving greater income was found 
to provide ability for financing. Juris- 
diction was retained by the commission 
to declare void the new rates authorized, 
if an adequate reconstruction program is 
not carried out. 

Commission Allows New Rates 

and Points Out Improvements. 


In an order issued June 20, the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission granted per- 
mission to the Lodi Telephone Co., op- 
erating an exchange in the village of Lodi 
and serving 565 Subscribers in the village 
and surrounding rural territory, to charge 


the following schedule of net monthly 
rates : 
PUSINESS, OME-DOTY.... 02sec csccdacsa $2.00 
GEESE, CWO-OOEES. .... 05 vc concewces 1.75 
Residence, one-party................ 1.50 
Residence, two- or four-party....... 1.25 
Rural party, metallic circuits (per 
CN Cec ecas sus kdeombnde se 4.50 


Rural party, grounded circuits (per 
0, EAN ere eye 
ETRE OO ane 
Plus $2 per year per one-eighth mile 
or fraction thereof outside village 
limits, measured air-line distance. 
Residence desk telephones........... 25 
Extension wall talking sets, residence .25 
Extension desk talking sets, residence .50) 
Extension talking sets, wall or desk, 
tes as kd souk citar 
Extension bells 


3.90 
4.50 


There are eight rural lines having in 
excess of 12 stations each. The local busi- 
ness lines are all metallic, while the local 
residence lines are either common return 
or grounded, and rural lines with three 
exceptions are of the grounded type. Toll 
connections are maintained with the Twin 
City Telephone Co. at Prairie du Sac and 
with the Poynette Telephone Co. at 
Poynette over jointly-owned lines. Three 
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lines of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. are 
switchboard. The 
value of the company’s property for rate- 
making purposes was found by the com- 


connected to the fair 


mission to be $20,573. 

Some evidence was presented at the 
hearing tending to show that the service 
was inadequate. A report of the 
mission’s service department showed that 


com- 


the service was only fairly good and that 
much could be done to improve it. In the 
commission's opinion, several of the rural 
lines should be made metallic, being sub- 
ject to inductive interference from power 
circuits. Trouble reports and other rou- 
tine matters have not been properly kept. 
which practice, the commission ordered, 
be immediately corrected. 

Operates One Rural Metallic Line 

—Gets Rate Raise. 

On July 15, the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission authorized the Riverview 
Telephone Co. to increase its rates, effec- 
tive August 1, from $1 per month to $1.25 
per month for all subscribers. 

The 
cnly one rural metallic line on which 20 
subscribers 


Riverview Telephone Co. owns 
of which are 
switched at the Wisconsin Telephone Co.’s 
exchange at Stanley. The value of the 
company and plant amounts to 


$550. 


are served, all 
property 


Service Satisfactory and Efficient 
—Rates Raised. 

Finding the service rendered subscrib- 
ers of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. at its 
Eau Claire, Wis., exchange to be satisfac- 
tory and efficient, the state railroad com- 
mission on June 24 granted authority to 
the company to place in effect the follow- 
ing schedule of rates, effective as of July 1. 


Eau Claire Altoona 
Business Service Old New Old New 
Single-line ........ $4.00 $4.50 $4.50 $5.00 
Two-party ........ 3.00 3.50 3.50 4.00 
Four-party ........... 2.50 3.00 
Extension telephone 
plus 25 cents per 
month for each %& 
mile line or frac- 
tion thereof on sta- 
tions located out- 
side of premises... 60 1.00 60 1.00 
Residence Service 
Single-line ........ 2.00 250 2.50 3.00 
i. 150 2.00 1.75 2.50 
re 1.75 1.50 2.25 
Extension telephone 
month for each % 
mile line or frac- 
tion thereof on sta- 
tions located out- 
side of premises.. .60 .75 60 75 
Rural service, 
residence ........ 1.25’ 2.257 
Switching service, 
OE SE beavkcsx 5.00 9.00 
*Within radius of 4 miles of central 


office: plus $3 per annum additional for 
each mile or fraction thereof beyond. 
_ Within radius of 6 miles of central of- 
ice: plus $3 per annum additional for 
each mile or fraction thereof beyond. 
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There are approximately 4,479 stations 
of the Wisconsin company connected di- 
rectly to the Eau Claire exchange, while 
switching service is furnished to 20 dif- 
The number 
of subscribers per line does not average 
that high 
grade of service can be rendered. A fair 
value of the company’s property for rate- 
making purposes was found by the com- 
mission to be $286,940.47. 


ferent roadway companies. 


over 10, so a comparatively 


Considerable evidence was presented by 
the company accompanied by exhibits 
showing its operating expenses and rev- 
enues, all of which showed that the ex- 
penses, especially operators’ wages had in- 
creased so greatly during the past year. 
that only 3 per cent of the total investment 
at the Eau Claire exchange has been avail- 
able for depreciation and return. 

At the hearing several questions were 
raised in regard to the delay in getting 
service installed. Officers of the 
pany testified that additional cable was be- 
ing installed in different parts of the city 
and they promised to see to it that ser- 
vice was installed promptly in the future. 


com- 


Outlines Method of Accounting in 
Sale of Properties. 

In a supplementary opinion and order 
relative to accounting, in the matter of 
the joint application of the Rock County 
Telephone Co. and the Wisconsin Tele- 
pkone Co. for authority to sell and pur- 
chase telephone exchange and toll line 
properties, the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
ordered that of the purchase 
price of $170,000 paid by the Wisconsin 


mission 


Telephone Co. for the property of the 
Rock County Telephone Co., the Wis- 
consin company should charge to its prop- 
erty and plant accounts not to exceed $64,- 
800 of the purchase price, although this 
amount is subject to correction by the 
commission upon further showing by the 
company. 

The commission found that the $64,800 
represents the full value of the useful 
property to be acquired upon the 
solidation. It was further ordered that 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. charge the 
balance of the purchase price directly to 
its surplus account or amortize it over a 
period not exceeding 10. years, treating 
the amortization cost as a deduction from 
income and reporting as a separate item in 
its annual reports to the commission, the 
amount of such deduction. 


con- 


Surrender of Rights of Telephone 
Company Before Merger. 


A telephone company, incorporated un- 
der the act for chartering telegraph com- 
panies, which desires to take advantage of 
Act July 22, 1919 (P. L. 1123), providing 
for the incorporation of telephone com- 
panies and to secure from the public serv- 
ice commission permission to merge with 
a competing telephone company, should, 
before applying to the public service com- 


29 


mission for the certificate of public con- 


venience, obtain from the court of com- 
mon pleas a decree authorizing it to sur- 
render its rights as telegraph company as 
provided by Act April 9, 1856 (P. L. 293) 
Shaffer vs. Public 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania; 113 At- 
lantic, 367, 


Service Commission: 


Subscribers to Pay Higher Rate 
in Poynette, Wis. 

Effective July 1, the Poynette Tele- 

phone Co. was authorized by the Wiscon 

increase its 


sin Railroad Commission to 


net rates for telephone service as fol- 
lows: 
Net per mo. 
Old. New. 
Business one-party ..........$1.75 $1.75 
Business two-party ...... .. 1 150 
Business extension it wae ae 
Residence one-party pahienin See 
Residence two-party ......... 140 1.35 
Residence four-party .. 125 1.25 
Residence extension ......... 25 25 
Rural service: 
Multi-party grounded ...... 1.10 1.05 
Multi-party metallic 125 1.20 
Switching service: 
Local, one to _ four-part) 
service uh ein 6.00 8.007% 
Rural, multi-party service... 5.00 6.007 
Two town service, additional. 25 25 
*Per year one-party. T$7 two to four- 
party. 


The application asked for a readjust- 
ment in the rates previously authorized in 
order to eliminate discrimination between 
the subscribers of the Poynette company 
and the DeKorra 
Farmers Telephone Co. who are in com- 


subscribers of the 


petition with the applicant in the village 
of Poynette. 

The book value of the Poynette com- 
pany property was $17,004.95. Adding to 
this figure the amount of $6,088 for toll 
lines, a value of $23,092.95 was reached 


as a basis of rate determination. 


Washington (Wis.) Telephone Co. 
Increases Rates. 

Effective July 1, the Washington Tele- 
phone Co. was authorized by the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission to increase 
its rates from $1 
per month to $4 gross and $3.50 net per 
subscriber. 


for telephone service 


The Washington Telephone Co. oper- 
ates a telephone system formerly 
ated by the Sandusky Telephone Co., and 
renders service in the towns of Washing- 
ton, Creek Sauk 
county 


oper- 


Franklin in 
for 93 subscribers. 


Bear and 

The central exchange has been located 
at Sandusky since the system was con- 
structed but permission was receritly 
given by the commission to change the 
location to Hill Point because the oppor- 
tunities for the extension of service are 
greater in that village, the line mileage 
per subscriber being decreased by plac- 
ing the central office in the center of the 
territory in which the majority of sub- 


scribers are served and operators being 
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more easily obtainable there. The re- 
construction work has just been started 
and plans have now been made to make 
many of the grounded lines full metallic 
in order to prevent possible induction 
from the transmission line to be con- 
structed in the territory. 

The book value of the plant and prop- 
erty as shown by the annual report for 
the year ending December 31, 1920, 
amounted to $2,500. 


State Commission Authorized to 
Regulate Telephone Rates. 

By chapter 6525, Acts of 1913 (Comp. 
Laws 1914, §§ 2829k-2829z), power is 
given the railroad commission to regulate 
rates, tolls, contracts, and charges of tele- 
phone companies doing business in Flor- 
ida. 

Rates or tolls to be charged by a public 
service corporation for services rendered, 
fixed by a municipality by ordinance as an 
incident to the granting of a franchise to 
it by such municipality, are subject to 
legislative control. Town of Brooksville 
vs. Florida Telephone Co.; Supreme Court 
of Florida; 88 Southern, 307. , 


Telephone Line Not to Interfere 
With Existing Line. 

In a proceeding to condemn the right 
to erect and operate a telegraph line along 
a railroad right of way, where the owner 
of an existing line along such right of 
way intervened, claiming the erection of 
the proposed line and its operation with 
petitioners’ instruments would interfere 
with the operation of intervener’s  tele- 
phone line, and stating that, if the right 
was granted, the judgment would require 
petitioner to operate its line with specified 
instruments, which would not interfere, it 
was not error to enter judgment for con- 
demnation which required the construc- 
tion of the line so as not to interfere with 
an existing line. American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. vs. Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co.; U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals; 270 
Federal, 496. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ALABAMA, 

July 5: Petition of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for permission 
to eliminate district service between Wet- 
umpka and Montgomery dismissed, the 
commission being advised that an agree- 
ment had been made between the company 
and citizens of Wetumpka under which 
the district service will be discontinued 
on January 1, 1922, and after that time 
the regular toll rate service placed in ef- 

fect. 
CALIFORNIA. 

July 11: Application filed by the Butte 
Meadows Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
authority to charge for its service the 
usual rates charged by the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The company has 
a line from Chico to Butte Meadows and 
branch lines. 

July 13: The Suisun & Green Valley 
Telephone Co., of Solano county, author- 
ized to sell 130 shares of its capital stock 
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at par to net $6,500 for proposed exten- 
sions and betterments. 

July 14: Application filed by Mrs. G. 
Guerra, owner of the Cambria Telephone 
Co., of San Luis Obispo county, for au- 
thority to increase charges to $3.50. 

District oF CoLUMBIA. 

July 20: Hearing at Washington on 
petition of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. for authority to continue 
in effect existing rates after August 1 
when they will automatically be reduced, 
unless action is taken in the meantime. . 

ILLINOIS. 

July 20: Hearing at Springfield on ap- 
plication of the Raritan Switchboard & 
Supply Co. for authority to increase rates 
in Raritan. 

July 20: Hearing at Springfield on ap- 
plication of the Grafton Telephone Co. for 
authority to establish certain toll rates for 
service between Grafton and Brussels. 

July 20: Hearing at Springfield on 
joint application of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the Murphysboro Telephone 
Co. for approval of sale by the Illinois 
Bell company and purchase by the Mur- 
physboro company of certain telephone 
property in Cutler for the sum of $86.34. 

July 21: Hearing at Springfield on ap- 
plication of the Illinois Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates in Alexander, 
Carollton, Greenfield, Hillview, Jackson- 
— Literberry, Manchester, and Murray- 
ville. 

July 21: Hearing at Springfield on com- 
plaint of the National Telephone & Elec- 
tric Co. against Frank Soot, Ned Best, 
John Hurd, and Frank Merrifield in re 
the installation of switchboard and other 
telephone equipment and the operation of 
a telephone business in Wapella and vicin- 
ity without a certificate of convenience and 


necessity. 
INDIANA. 


July: The Farmers’ Telephone Co., of 
Winchester, granted authority to lower 


its rates from $1.50 to $1.25 net per 
month. 
July 14: The Lagrange County Tele- 


phone Co. authorized to purchase the prop- 
erties of the Northern Indiana & Southern 
Michigan Telephone, Telegraph & Cable 
Co. and the Pretty Prairie Telephone Co. 
for $54,060. 

July 18: Hearing at Indianapolis on 
petition of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates at its Mun- 
cie exchange originally set for this date, 
postponed indefinitely. 

MICHIGAN. 

July 22: Hearing at Grand Rapids on 
petition of the Citizens Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates 15 per cent in 
exchanges outside of Grand Rapids. 

MINNESOTA. 

July 11: The United Telephone Co. au- 
thorized to place in effect service connec- 
tion and other miscellaneous charges at 
West Concord, effective August 1. 


NEBRASKA. 

July 15: Complaint filed by E. F. 
Caughey against Glenwood Telephone Co., 
alleging refusal to furnish him service at 
exchange at Pauline unless he purchases 
stock to a specified amount. 

July 16: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase rates at its 
Loup City exchange, ordered that effective 
August 1 and to continue in force until 
December 31, 1921, the company be au- 
thorized to charge these rates: Individual 
business, $3.85; two-party business, $3.30; 
residence, individual, $1.95; residence, two- 
party, $1.65; farm, grounded, $1.65. The 
company recently rebuilt the plant, in- 
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creasing its investment there from $21,000 
to $58,000. 
New York. 

July 19: Hearing at Rochester on com- 
plaint of the city of Rochester against the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. in re rates 
proposed as effective August 1; also ask- 
ing suspension of proposed rates and es- 
tablishment of temporary rates during sus- 
pension period. This hearing is to be held 
on the suspension of the proposed rates 
only. 

July 20: Hearing at Albany on citation 
order requiring the Subscribers’ Service 
Telephone Co. to show cause for failure 
to reply to communications of the com- 
mission. 

July 21: Hearing at Walden on com- 
plaint of subscribers on the Wallkill ex- 
change against the Walden Telephone Co. 
in re rates charged for telephone service 
and as to service rendered. 

July 21: Hearing at Walden on com- 
plaint of the board of trustees of the vil- 
lage of Walden against the Walden Tele- 
phone Co. in re rates for service in said 
village, effective April 1, 1921. 

Nortu Dakora. 

July: Complaint filed by the Temple- 
ton State Bank, of Temvik, against the 
Emmons County Telephone Co. and the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. asking for 
a telephone station at Temvik. 

July: In the matter of complaint of 
C. U. Sommers, of Fargo, against the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. alleging 
inadequate service; proper service in- 
stalled and complainant satisfied. 

July: In the matter of complaint of 
the citizens of Straubville against the 
Dakota Central Telephone Co. in re build- 
ing of toll lines; tolls lines petitioned for 
ordered built and complaint dismissed. 

OHI0. 

August 27: Hearing at Columbus on 
application of the Lima Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Lima, for authority to 
increase telephone rates postponed to this 
date. 

OREGON. 

July 18: Rehearing of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.’s rate case set for 
Salem instead of Portland. 

SoutH Dakota. 

July 14: The Steninger Telephone Co., 
of Parker, authorized to increase its net 
monthly rates at Chancellor. 

UTAH. 

July 7: The Utah-Wyoming Indepen- 
dent Telephone Co., of Randolph, author- 
ized to increase its monthly rental charge 
from $1.75 to $2 per month. 

WISCONSIN. 

July 14: The Winnebago County Tele- 
phone Co., of Oshkosh, authorized to raise 
its seasonal rates for summer resorts from 
$10 to $15 per subscriber for service from 
May 1 to November 1. 

July 15: The Marquette & Adams 
County Telephone Co., of Oxford; the 
Riverview Telephone Co.; and the Cornell 
Telephone Co., of Cornell, granted permis- 
sion to increase rates. 

July 16: Hearing at Waukesha on ap- 
plication of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates at its Wau- 
kesha exchange. U-2487. : 

July 19: Hearing at Madison on appli- 
cation of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates at its Marinette 
exchange. U-2527. : 

July 20: Hearing at Oshkosh on appli- 
cation of C. H. Buehring and others for 
a re-hearing of cases involving rates for 
rural subscribers of the Winnebago Coun- 
ty Telephone Co. and the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. at Oshkosh. U-2543. 


























Biographical and Personal Notes 





Frank W. Hanson, statistician for the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., is one of the Tri-State 
officials who is feeling “extremely satis- 
fied” over the decision of the three fed- 
eral judges, July 2, in which the Tri- 

















Figures Are Food and Drink to F. W. 
Hanson, for He’s Statistician for 
the Tri-State at St. Paul. 


State given authority to 
continue its present schedule of telephone 
rates. Mr. Hanson has a right to feel 
happy over the decision because he has 
been in the case up to his neck for over 
two years and it was his most earnest 
desire to win it. 


company Was 


One look at Mr. Hanson is enough to 
show that he is a statistician. One can’t 
think of anything else he might be. He 
is long, lean, has thick, fine hair and is a 
natty dresser. If these facts don’t prove 
he is a wizard at figures, then he is a 
lineman. Figures are food and drink to 
him. He slices through an intricate tele- 
phone report as smoothly as a knife 
through July butter. And when he has 
finished analyzing a report, it is certain 
that it has been bisected, dissected, cross- 
examined and allocated. 

Mr. Hanson has been in accounting 
work for a number of years. Prior to 
going with the Tri-State company in 
February, 1919, he was for several years 
a special accountant with the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad, Minneapolis. In 
February, 1916, he joined the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission as 
assistant statistician. 

While in this capacity he assisted in 
the promulgation of the text covering uni- 
form system of accounts prescribed for 
Class C and D telephone companies in 
Minnesota, and handled statistical work 
in connection with the investigation of 
the books and records of telephone com- 


’ fine ability to 


panies applying for increased rates. He 
also installed systems of accounting for 
various telephone companies in Minne- 
sota. 

When Mr. Hanson joined the Tri-State 
staff, preparations were being made to 
apply to the state commission for an in- 
crease in telephone and he was 
put in charge of preparing data. In June, 
1920, he organized a force of accountants 
and clerks to compile exhibits for the 
case. In presenting these figures, it was 
necessary to make a separation of plant 
and equipment and income items between 
exchange and toll business and a further 
separation as regards intrastate and in- 
terstate business. Mr. Hanson’s grasp of 
figures, combined with an exceedingly 
“set” them up intelligently, 
won for him the distinction of having 
produced some of the clearest exhibits of 
telephone statistics ever presented before 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission. 

“FL W.” is a native of Minneapolis, 
Minn., having made his first appearance 
there October 16, 1884. He is unmarried 
and according to his friends, it is a dis- 
couraging task attempting to get him to 
make the leap. He is interested in three 
things—his work, his car and fishing. In 
the summer hardly a week passes but he 
can be found at one of Minnesota’s Ten 
Thousand Lakes with a couple of tele- 
phone men, looking with interest into the 
blue depths of the water, where the fish 
are reported to be thickest. He generally 
lands his share on a trip of that kind, 
too. 

John H. Ainsworth, one of the well 
known telephone men in the Middle West 
and since December, 1917, connected with 
the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
at St. Paul, has resigned to become tele- 
phone expert for the Kansas Public Utili- 
ties Commission with headquarters at 
Topeka. He began his new work July 20. 


rates, 


Mr. Ainsworth is an enthusiastic tele- 
phone man and very much interested in the 
various studies and problems which con- 
tinually present themselves in the indus- 
try. Like so many others who have made 
marked progress along the highway of 
telephony, he hails, originally, from Ohio. 


He annexed his first position some 30 
years ago—night operator for the Central 
Union Telephone Co. at Ironton, Ohio. 
In due time he officiated as manager at 
Jackson, Wellston, Ironton and Zanesville, 
all in Ohio and so successfully that he was 
made district manager for the Zanesville 
district. He was for a time acting divi- 
sion superintendent of Ohio and later was 
named manager of the Columbus, Ohio, 
exchange, the then largest in the territory 
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operated by the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. 

In 1906 Mr. Ainsworth was elected gen 
eral manager of the Dayton Home Tele 
phone Co., a position he resigned after six 
years to become sales engineer in Ohio for 
the Automatic He later en 
gaged in valuation work at Newark for a 
brief time and followed this up by accept- 


Electric Co. 


ing an assignment to do special develop- 
ment engineering work for the Ohio State 
Telephone Co. at its Massillon and Can- 
ton exchanges. 

With the completion of this work, he 
was transferred to Columbus on efficiency 
and economy and later went to 
Youngstown as commercial representative 
which position he relinquished to become 
P.A.X. sales engineer for the Ohio State 
Telephone Co. 
mercial 


work 


He held a special com- 

with the Indianapolis 
Telephone Co. when the opportunity came 
to join forces with the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. at St. 
special commercial representative. 

A year later “J. H.” joined the staff of 
the valuation department and during the 
last year was assigned to special duties 
in connection with commercial engineer 
ing and rate studies. 

Mr. 


position 


Paul as 


Ainsworth is an enthusiastic out 

















J. H. Ainsworth, New Telephone Expert for 
the Kansas Utilities Commission, Has 
Had 30 Years’ Experience in All 
Branches of Telephone Work. 


door man, an ardent exponent of the art 
made famous by Isaac Walton and always 
physically fit for whatever arduous duties 
are thrust upon him. He is a member of 
the Masonic fraternity, Knight Templar 
and a Shriner. 














From Factory and Salesroom 





Death of W. Lee Campbell of 
Automatic Electric Co. 

In the recent death of W. Lee Camp- 

yell, since 1908 general superintendent of 

the Automatic Electric Co., Chicagc, the 


telephone field has lost a_ personality 

















The Late W. Lee Campbell Was Weill 
Known to Telephone Men Through His 
Contributions to the Industry’s 
Engineering Literature. 


which, because of its integrity, sympa- 
thetic understanding and intellectual abil- 
ity, had won a position of importance and 
prominence. 

During the entire 26 years cf his active 
career, Mr. Campbell was identified close- 
ly with the development of automatic 
telephone equipment. Entering the em- 
ploy of the Strowger Automatic Tele- 
phone Exchange, predecessor of the Auto- 
Electric Co., immediately upon 
graduating from the lowa State College, 
he passed through the apprentice course 
and served as installer, inspector, depart- 
ment foreman, assistant general superin- 
tendent and general superintendent of 
Automatic Electric Co. 

His work was not confined, however, 
entirely to the manufacturing phase of 
the for he served at various 
times as manager of several operating 
companies, thus gaining a knowledge of 
the utility end of the field, which served 
to broaden his comprehension and enabled 
him to adjust his activities to the require- 
ments of actual operating conditions. 

Firmly convinced of the merits of the 
automatic telephone system, Mr. Camp- 
bell realized keenly the need during its 
earlier days of developing and adjusting 


matic 


business, 





it to meet the requirements of the com- 
panies operating it—and he played a 
large part in this process. 

Sut perhaps even more important than 
this was his work in organizing the manu- 
facturing processes of Automatic Electric 
Co. along the lines of modern, efficient 
systematic methods. service 
as general superintendent he saw that or- 
ganization grow from a= small plant, 
where individual ideas in the various de- 
partments could be permitted full play, 
to its present magnitude, where close co- 
ordination and co-operation are essential. 


During ‘is 


He understood the change which was 
coming about, and by careful organization 
and adjustment, prepared the factory for 
the new conditions, so that when increas- 
ing demands necessitated a great expan- 
sion of production, the foundation work 
had done, and the superstructure 
could be reared without delay or diffi- 
culty. 


been 


Mr. Campbell early won and held the 
respect and confidence of his associates 
for his unquestioned honesty of act and 
thought, his absolutely impartial judg- 
ment, and his enthusiastic loyalty. 
same qualities gained for him 
the high regard of all practical telephone 
men, whatever their particular activities 
or affiliations might be, and his 
keenly felt by all who had the privilege 
of knowing him. 


These 
loss is 


He became well known to telephone 
men generally through the various papers 
he presented before the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, and also the 
book “Automatic Telephony” of which 
he was co-author with Arthur Bessey 
Smith. 


Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 21 Years in Field. 

The Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., announces its 21st 
anniversary. It started in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1900 as the Century Telephone 
Construction Co. In 1902 it moved to 
Buffalo, N. Y., where it occupied a build- 
ing in the central part of the city. 

In 1907 it purchased its present plant, 
1738 Elmwood Ave., where it has 
since been in continuous operation. In 
1907 the Federal company purchased the 
plant of the Williams-Abbott Electric Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, which it moved to 
Buffalo, and last year the company pur- 
chansed the plant of the Corwin Elec- 
tric Co., of La Fayette, Ind., which it 
moved to Buffalo. 

Previous to the war the Federal com- 
peny’s manufacturing activities were en- 
gaged almost entirely in the East, where 
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it furnished a very large amount of ap- 
paratus to the Independent field in the 
eastern districts. 

The company built, complete from the 
ground up, many telephone exchanges, and 
some of the best common battery switch- 
boards in the country are the product of 
its factory endeavors. It now occupies a 
radio manufacture. 
During the war the company operated to 
its capacity almost entirely on wireless 
apparatus, for the government, and since 
that time an important part of its efforts 
have been in the production of radio ap- 
paratus for amateur uses. 

The company now enjoys a substantial 
foreign business which is growing rapidly 
in all parts of the world in this special 
line of apparatus. 


prominent place in 


After the war the company took up the 
foreign trade, believing that there was a 
broad field for its activities, and it has 
developed a complete line of apparatus 
entirely separate and distinct from its 
American line of apparatus, made to 
meet the demands of foreign governments. 
This foreign apparatus, when shipped to 
foreign countries, is made to comply 
with the foreign specifications of the Brit- 
ish Association Standards. Its American 
trade for its American apparatus is rap- 
idly growing in other districts than the 
East, where its apparatus was largely used 
before the war. 

The Federal company also has a broad 
line of acquaintances and much business 
in the interior telephone field which it 
has gathered in from the purchase of 
the Corwin Electric Co.’s interior tele- 
phone system. 

These telephone departments, together 
with the radio apparatus which it makes, 
places the company in the enviable posi- 
tion of having an exceedingly broad line 
of apparatus qualifying it to meet prac- 
tically every telephone requirement from 
any part of the world. 

One of the outstanding features in the 
Federal company’s long period of manu- 
facturing operations is the fact that many 
of the people who started with the com- 
pany 21 years ago are actively and promi- 
nently associated with it today. 

B. G. Hubbell has been its president 
all this time; W. W. Kideney was fac- 
tory manager when it began and he is 
now; B. L. Moore, one of the vice-presi- 
dents, and Hugh Taylor, assistant treas- 
urer, were with the company at the very 
start. H. M. Dixon, secretary, has been 
in the business family for 20 years; G. H. 
Raymond, one of the vice-presidents, and 
Charles Duerr, purchasing agent, for 
19 years; many others have been with 
the company for 10 to 15 years. 
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nified photograph of fungal threads penetrating the wood cells. 
trating the progress of decay. 
the fungus. 
pleted. 


“Shorn of technical phraseology, wood decay is sim- 
ply the destruction of the wood by plant organisms or 
fungi. These grow from microscopic spores—similar to 
seeds—whose roots permeate the wood structure, pene- 
trating and “breaking down” the cell walls. 

“In their fruiting stage, these fungi take the form of 
moulds, masses of fine cotton-like threads, or mush- 
room growths varying in shape and color. A single 
one may throw off billions of spores which lodge on 
new timber. If conditions are favorable, these spores 
germinate and thus continue indefinitely the cycle of decay. 








First only small holes appear in the 
Then as the dissolving action proceeds further, the cell 
(Photographs and drawing supplied by the Dept. of Wood 
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“Decay illustrated: At left an ordinary block of wood honeycombed by wood destroying fungus as seen by the eye; at right a mag- 


In centre, a drawing of a block of wood, greatly magnified, illus- 
cell walls, due to the penetration of the threads (hyphae) of 
walls are gradually “broken down” until destruction is com 
Technology, N. Y. State College of Forestry.)”’ 


‘“Why Lumber Rots’’ 


“While wood decay is prevalent practically every- 
where, the rapidity with which it develops varies with 
the climate and the attacked. Its 
progress also depends upon air, moisture and warmth. 
Whenever wood comes in contact with the ground, 
masonry, concrete, or other wood, decay quickly de- 
velops and the timber at these points of contact us 
ually has to be replaced long before the rest of the structure 
has been materially affected.’’ (From Carbosota full-page 
advertisement in The Saturday Evening Post of June 18th.) 


species of wood 








Specify Carbosota for Preservative Treatment 


Lumber for sub-flooring or roef-decks of build- 
ings ; timber for underground or surface construc- 
tion at mines; poles and cross arms for electric 
transmission lines—to all these, and to many other 
forms of structural wood, preservative treatment 
with Carbosota gives definite protection against 
premature decay. 

Why, then, discard wood? Why add to the cost 
and increase the difficulty of construction by em- 
ploying substitutes for wood, when the trouble 
and expense incident to rot can so easily be 
overcome? 





Lumber has many natural advantages, and 
when made decay-resistant by treatment with 
Carbosota there is added a degree of permanency 
that makes it unequalled for general building 
purposes. 


But, to be effective, Carbosota must be used 
properly. Not only every step in the preservative 
treatment of the timber, but the species, grade and 
condition of the timber itself should be fully cov- 
ered by definite specifications. 


Such specifications, specially adapted to meet 
any given condition, together with suggestions for 
equipment and methods of procedure, may be ob- 
tained without cost by addressing our nearest office 


(Green wood cannot be effectively creosoted by non- 
pressure processes. It should be seasoned. All framing, 
drilling of bolt holes, etc., should be done before treat- 
ment. If this is impossible, two brush coats of Carbosota 
should be applied to all untreated surfaces exposed by 
subsequent cutting or drilling.) 








What is Carbosota ? 


The ideal wood preservative 
for non-pressure treatments, i.e., 
Surface treatments (brushing, 
spraying, and dipping) and the 
OpenTank process (hot and cold, 
or hot and cooling treatment). 





Carbosota is a standardized, 
highly refined liquid grade of 
pure coal-tar creosote oil, spe- 
cially processed and uniform 
the world over. 








Put up in 1- and 5-gallon 
cans, also metal drums 
and tank cars 
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The following financial statement sub- 
mitted by the company on January 1, 1921, 
indicates its size, and the fact that it 
started business in 1900 with a capital 
of but $10,000, indicates its very extra- 
ordinary growth, which is not only highly 
commendatory to the management, but 
speaks volumes for the stability of the 
Independent telephone business: 


Assets: 
Cash $ 179,847 
Notes receivable 17,698 
Accounts receivable 194,044 
Real estate and inventory....... 2,041,201 
Investments, stocks and bonds at 

par . 5,701,625 
Franchises, patents, etc 
Prepayments 


$9,412,388 
Liabilities : 
Common stock issued $7,282,000 
Preferred stock 750 
Surplus 
Reserves 
Accounts payable 
Notes payable 
Bond interest accrued 
Pay rolls accrued 
Funded debt 739,700 
$9,412,388 
Note: During the year 1920 the com- 
pany added to its assets in buildings, ma- 
chinery and inventory, $626,771. 


The Federal company has opened an 
office in London, at 122 and 124 Tooley 


street, London Bridge, S. E. I. This 
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office is in charge of Messrs. Pettigrew 
and Merriman, who represent the com- 
pany in England and the Western Con- 
tinental countries. They are telephone 
engineers of prominence in Europe, and 
until recently were connected with the 
Siemans Brothers company. 

The company has also opened an office 
in San Francisco, Calif., located at 693 
Mission street. This office is in charge 
of M. J. Corwin, who will look after the 
company’s business on the Pacific Coast, 
including the export trade originating 
from that section. Mr. Corwin until re- 
cently associated with his brother, E. R. 
Corwin, operating the Corwin Electric 
Co. in La Fayette, Ind., which was re- 
cently sold to the Federal company, and 
moved to Buffalo. 


1920 Report of Porto Rico Tele- 
phone Co. Shows Gain. 


The Porto Rico Telephone Co.’s report 
for 1920 shows that its gross earnings 
from all sources for that year were $438,- 
109.67, against $344,321.62 in 1919, or a 
gain for 1920 of $93,788.05. Its net oper- 
ating earnings for 1920 before depreciation 
and taxes were $221,787.65, in contrast to 
$194,244 in 1919, a gain for 1920 of 
$27,543.65. 

The company’s net income for 1920 ap- 
plicable to dividends was $85,844.24, 
against $83,313.81 in 1919, 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


(continued from page 35) 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As auditor or 
secretary with company or group of 
companies by experienced telephone 
man. At present auditor for fifteen 
million dollar corporation. Formerly 
senior accountant for the Wire Control 
Board. Address 4660, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—By young 
man who has had 14 years’ experience 
in telephone work; five years in ac- 
counting work and nine years in execu- 
tive position as superintendent of com- 
pany operating 25,000 telephones. Ad- 
dress 4665, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—Within 30 
days by a married man as wire chief 
and plant superintendent. This is an 
opportunity for some company to se- 
cure the services of a practical as well 
as technical man, who has an enviable 
record in all departments of plant 
work. Fourteen years in plant work, 
graduate of two recognized schools in 
telephone engineering and can furnish 
best of references both in regard to 
ability as well as character. Not afraid 
of work and can set the pace for oth- 
ers to follow. If I am not as I have 
represented myself, and cannot live up 
to your expectations, I do not want any 
remuneration for my services. Mar- 
ried man with family and desire a per- 
manent home. Address 4662, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


No. 4. 




















Piain or Butt Treated. 


Main Office: 50 €. Madison St. 


“NAUGLE”’POLES 


Largest Stocks. 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE GHIPMEND 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


CHICAGO 








Efficient 
Telephone Service 


can be secured only by the use 
of efficient modern equipment. 


CEDAR POLES 


You will find such apparatus 


advertised in TELEPHONY. 


NORTHERN or WESTERN 
Plain or Butt Treated 
THE VALENTINE-CLARK COMPANY, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Chicago 











Toledo Minneapolis 


NORTHERN-WESTERN 
CEDAR POLES 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF SIZES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS ASSURED 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER COMPANY 
Lumber Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 








NORTHERN CE DAR POLES Western 


BUTT-TREATING GUARANTEED GRADES 
BELL LUMBER COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





To imsure delivery on time order your poles 
as early as possible. 


WhiteCedarPoleS 


A SPECIALTY 


Yards in Minnesota, Ontario, and Manitoba 
— Prompt and Satisfactory Service 
ANADIAN CEDAR & LUMBER COMPANY, Li 
301 Electric Ry. Chambera Winnipeg, Manitoba : 

















TH 
MINNESOTA 


Please teil the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 





